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CORN AND COIN: 
A NOTE ON GREEK COMMERCIAL MONOPOLIES.* 


The appearance of J. Hasebroek’s Trade and Politics in 
Ancient Greece * struck a severe blow at that school of historians 
which sought to find the mainspring of Greek international 
activity in commercial relationships. Indeed, the “economic ” 
view of Greek history had probably advanced too far. So com- 
picx is the pattern of history that continued emphasis upon any 
one ic°a in its interpretation must usually be misleading. For 
this very reason Hasebroek’s thesis, that “the so-called com- 
mercial policy of the ancient state was not concerned with trade, 
but with the supply of necessaries, such as grain and timber, and 
with the enrichment of the treasury by means of tolls and dues,” 
is itself inevitably suspect for its obviously dogmatic note.’ This 
is, moreover, a statement which can be reconciled with much of 
the ancient evidence only with extreme difficulty. Nevertheless, 
Hasebroek rightly emphasized certain points: in general, trade 
was certainly the result of individual (not of state) enterprise ; 
the individuals concerned were frequently of metic, i.e. foreign, 


1This paper was originally read to the Oxford Philological Society. 
In its present form it owes much to the constructive criticism of Dr. 
J. G. Milne, as also of Mr. Russell Meiggs. My thanks are due also 
to my pupil, Mr. W. H. Plommer, for valuable help. 

? Translated from the German by L. M. Fraser and D. C. Macgregor 
(London, 1933). 

5 Op. cit., Introduction, p. vii. The collection of tolls and dues was of 
course very important in ancient economy (cf. F.H.G., II, p. 213 on 
Periander at Corinth) in which anything like direct, organized taxa- 
tion—apart from its extreme application in the form of liturgies—was 
very rare. 
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status, and the metics, while not very poor on the one hand, were 
not necessarily capitalists on the other; the whole background 
of ancient politics and economics was undoubtedly force; “ trade- 
leagues ” cannot be postulated in the full and perfect form in 
which they have sometimes been conceived; * and the primary 
cause of Greek colonization was overpopulation in the parent 
cities.° 

In one respect, however, Hasebroek’s survey is woefully incom- 
plete. His neglect of Greek coinage, as an index of national 
expansion and even—though he would deprecate the words—of 
national policy (in a sense which he appears not to have per- 
ceived), results in an analysis of Greek trade which is truncated 
from the start. To quote once again from his book: * “ Similarly 
we must hesitate to speak of Greece in this period [i.e. the 
archaic period, before the Persian Wars] as having a money 
economy. The precious metals were, indeed, practically every- 
where the standards of value,’ but the coins into which they were 
made, starting from the seventh century, had at first a purely 
local currency, and it took a long time before they became the 
media of international * payments.” Greek coins, in this and 
other passages, are summarily dismissed or ignored: in all the 
many footnotes, scarcely a reference occurs to numismatic evi- 
dence; and we are left with the impression that Greece, in the 
archaic—and even the classical—periods, knew money mainly as 


* Though the whole weight of ancient evidence suggests their vigorous 
existence: cf. A. R. Burn in J. H.8., XLIX (1929), pp. 14 ff., and A, A. 
Blakeway in B.S. A., XXXIII (1935), pp. 170 ff. 

5 But these cities cannot be credited, as Hasebroek (pp. 106f.) credits 
them, with a happy insouciance in the selection of colonial sites. Suffi- 
ciency might be the need of the moment, but a future surplus—and 
favourable commerce—was surely the dream of the shrewd colonist. 

® Op. cit., p. 71. 

7 Aristotle (Politics I, 1257a) does not support this view: “as the 
necessaries of nature were not all easily portable, people agreed, for 
purposes of barter, mutually to give and receive some article which, 
while it was itself a commodity, was practically easy to handle in the 
business of life,—some such article as iron or silver, which was at first 
defined simply by size and weight.” Only later, he says, were metals 
visibly stamped as a convenient indication of rd mécov. Cf. A. A. Trever, 
A History of Greek Economic Thought (Diss., Chicago, 1916), pp. 103 f. 

® Does this mean inter-state dealings in commerce? For Hasebroek 
everywhere denies (cf. pp. 47 f., 99 f.) national development of commerce 
or interest in it. 
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a useful commodity confined to the walls of the individual states 
which coined it. It is our present purpose to show here that 
possession of a reputable coinage was among the first necessities 
for a vigorous and progressive Greek state, and that a state, once 
it was happily possessed of a good coinage, engaged ixnmediately 
in what was actually, if not openly, a national commercial policy 
designed to supply her with the essentials of life; and that, so 
far from being restricted in their circulation (as Hasebroek 
postulates), Greek coins—of the sixth and fifth centuries 
especially—travelled very widely outside the cities in which they 
originated, exactly as they were intended to do. 

With the establishment of Greek coinage we are not imme- 
diately concerned. It is sufficient to note certain essential facts. 
Coinage begins when the maximum period of genuine Greek 
colonization is over.® The world has been enlarged; discoveries 
have been made; overcrowding at home has been relieved, as each 
colonizing city projects outwards a remoter fragment of itself; 
and so communications lengthen out, and intercourse is more 
complex. In such conditions coinage was developed, and its 
development lay mainly (so far as can be judged) with those 
who could enforce the acceptance of the new-fangled idea. Hven 
if it was the Ionians who had; towards the end of the eighth 
century, conceived the plan of impressing a recognizable punch- 
mark on the electrum lumps which had been in vogue since 
Mycenean times,’® yet the chief centres of original production 
were respectively in Lydia (controlled by the Mermnad kings), 
Aegina (controlled by Pheidon of Argos), and Corinth (con- 
trolled by the Cypselids). Pheidon, as we know, officially revalued 
the Peloponnesian currency of iron spits in terms of silver, which 
was to be accepted by law; 7+ we may infer that Cypselus or Peri- 


® That is, colonization designed to remedy overpopulation at home, as 
distinct from the obviously commercial or imperialist enterprises of the 
late sixth and of the fifth centuries (Dorieus and Histiaeus; and the 
affairs of Ennea Hodoi, Amphipolis, and Thurii). 

10 For Mycenean metal lumps cf. A. J. Evans, “ Minoan Weights and 
Currency,” in Corolla Numismatica (London, 1906), pp. 336 ff., especially 
pp. 363 ff. 

11 This does not necessarily mean that the Aeginetan silver currency 
started only with Pheidon (ca. 675 B.C.). Some numismatists hold that 
the first Aeginetan stater may well be a quarter of a century earlier; 
and Pheidon may have done no more than extend Argive control over 
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ander made analogous arrangements in Corinth;*? and coinage 
struck with the Lydian royal badge must, similarly, have had legal 
backing to guarantee its acceptance.’* It is more than coinci- 
dence that true coinage was first instituted in three areas of the 
Greek world which were traditionally most active in the post- 
colonizing era,—Lydia with Ionia, whence came the lead in 
thought, philosophy, and political experiment; Aegina, repre- 
senting the renascent vigour of the north Peloponnese under 
Pheidon, with his dreams of Temenid empire; and Corinth, 
rising to such brilliance under her fostering tyrants. 

The first true coinage thus implies the supreme authority of 
king or tyrant and originates in areas conspicuous for activity 
and progress. From these introductory considerations we may 
pass to others more important. Superficial study of Greek coin- 
age tends to overlook a point of vital consequence, namely that 
coinage was the prerogative of the sovereign state. It was, 
indeed, in this respect that the earliest marked electrum coins of 
Ionia differed from the first issues of Lydia, Aegina, or Corinth. 
For Ionian electrum bears no one specific “ type ”: the pictorial 
devices which succeeded the primitive punch-marks vary over a 
wide field.1* By contrast, the coinages of Lydia, Aegina, and 
Corinth start with a stock type from which no subsequent varia- 
tion is made except in terms of artistic expression ; each of these 
three coinages exhibits a type which, by its very permanence and 
familiarity, comes to signify the issuing authority. A decade of 


Aegina, take over the currency as a going concern, and force its accept- 
ance against iron in the Peloponnese. 

12 Corinth may already have experienced something of the iron hand 
of the tyrant in her economic affairs if, between ca. 700 and 650 B.C., 
the Bacchiads were reduced to vassalage under Argos: cf. H. T. Wade- 
Gery in H. G. Payne, Perachora, I (ed. T. J. Dunbabin), pp. 256 ff., and 
schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, IV, 1212; Nicolaus Damascenus in F. H. G., 
III, p. 378; Plutarch, Mor. 772. We may note that the fabric of the 
earliest Corinthian coins was very closely modelled on that of the 
Aeginetan. 

18 Hence the aetiological explanation of the story of the ring of Gyges,— 
the coin marked on one side with the royal badge,—the seal which stood 
for his personal authority, and with the other side lacking the royal 
badge: cf. P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922), 
pp. 145 f. 

14 Cf. E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines, Pt. III 
(Plates ILLXXXV) (Paris, 1907), pls. I-III. 
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“turtles ” can only spell Aegina; the pegasus is firmly associated 
with Corinth; and the lion with Lydia. The “type” of these 
coins was, in fact, a city-badge which clearly indicated the issuing 
authority and stood as a guarantee of value backed by that 
authority.*® 

If the badge indicates the supreme authority of the state, then, 
given a tyranny, it was the tyrant who guaranteed the state- 
coinage, as at Aegina (under Pheidon) and Corinth; with an 
oligarchy, the responsibility lay with the oligarchs; and similarly, 
in a democratic state, the city-badge stood for popular control 
of the state-coinage. This latter condition is most clearly illus- 
trated by the coins themselves. For when, towards the end of 
the fifth century, the custom grew up of adding a full and 
unabbreviated inscription to the pictorial type, that inscription 
(when it is not an adjectival ethnic, qualifying some such noun 
as dpyplov, vomiopa, XapaKTyp, Koppa, is most frequently in 
the genitive plural, i. e. with a proprietary sense.*® The coins in- 
scribed IMEPAION, KATANAION, SYPAKOSION, TEPINAION, 
MENAAION, APTEION, FAAEION, KOAO®ONION, THION—if 
we take examples at random—are, in fact, the coinages of these 
various communities, produced at their order, on standards which 
they fix, from metal which they procure, and bearing types 
applying only to themselves. This should be no surprise: the 
control of currency has almost always been vested in the sov- 
ereignty of the civilized state. Nevertheless, the fact has not 
always been appreciated; and failure to do so must necessarily 


18 With the difficult question of the choice of distinguishing types we 
are not here concerned: see G. Macdonald, Coin Types, their Origin and 
Development (Glasgow, 1905), and, for an instructive summary, J. G. 
Milne, Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History (London, 1939), 
pp. 56 ff. It is now agreed that there was no one governing factor (such 
as commerce or religion) to determine choice, but that religion, myth, 
commerce, and literal or general aptitude were variously invoked— 
religion at Elis, myth at Corinth, commerce at Selinus, literal aptitude 
at Phocaea, general aptitude at Aegina, and so on. 

16 See G. Macdonald, “ The Original Significance of the Inscription on 
Ancient Coins,” in Pr.-verbaux et memoires du congrés international de 
numismatique ... tenu &@ Bruzelles . . . 1910 (Brussels, 1910), pp. 
281 ff..—an important paper. We may note the easy transition of legend 
in the coin illustrated by M. P. Vlasto, TAPAZ OIKIZTH2 (American 
Numismatic Society’s Notes and Monographs, No. 15 [New York, 1922]), 
p. 130, with TAPANTINON and TAPANTINON. 
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be hopelessly misleading in any treatment of commercial affairs 
in Greece. 

We may briefly reconstruct the steps which Greek states were 
bound to take in order to issue a coinage, taking as examples 
the three chief cities of Greece proper, Aegina, Corinth, and 
Athens, for these all used silver, and they are closely linked in 
time. Aegina, once the need for coined silver had (for one reason 
or another) shown itself, must obtain her silver from an external 
source,” since she possessed none of her own. The silver, when 
bought, must be made up into coin. How much silver must the 
staple unit contain? Already, perhaps, even before Pheidon’s 
time an unofficial ratio between silver and other metals or com- 
modities had been established (see note 11 supra) ; but this ratio, 
roughly recognized in general dealing, was fixed officially when 
Pheidon demonetized the iron spits of the Peloponnese, iron 
being to silver as 400:1.1° Thus the “ handful” of iron came 
out as a token “ handful” of silver, weighing about 6 gm.*°—an 
amount which, as it was small to hold (and Greeks, used to spits 
and ingots, liked larger lumps), was duplicated so as to make a 
unit (oraryp, or “weigher”) of ca. 12gm. A 12 gm. stater, 
therefore, was an economic possibility for the Aeginetan state 
after the costs of buying silver, transporting it home, striking it, 
and marketing it had been met. Corinth, like Aegina, had no 
private supply of silver, which she was therefore obliged to obtain 
elsewhere, possibly from Illyria or Paeonia.”° Obviously, 
her transport-costs, whether by the Adriatic or the Potidaea 
route, must be much heavier than those incurred in the journey 
from a Cycladic source to Aegina. As a result, the Corinthian 
token “ handful ” of silver weighed only ca. 3 gm., and, since a 
6 gm. stater would be almost laughably small, the drachma was 
triplicated into a stater of rather less than 9gm. The Athenian 


17 Probably from Siphnos: cf. Herodotus, III, 57-9 for the interrelation 
of Aegina and Samos with regard to Siphnian wealth. 

18 See C. Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum (Cambridge, Mass., 1902), I, 
p. 62; C. T. Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), pp. 34 f. 

19 6.03 gm. x 400 = 2418 gm. (app.) =the weight of 6 well-preserved 
spits—an equation not invalidated by the arguments of A. M. Woodward 
in The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, ed. R. M. Dawkins (London, 1929), 
pp. 392 f. 

20 Of. J. M. F. May, The Coinage of Damastion (London, 1939), pp. 
viii f., though the evidence must be accounted as conjectural. 
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story was more varied. Until Solon’s reforms, Attica had almost 
certainly been using Aeginetan staters, imported against Attic 
exports.” Solon abandoned the Aeginetan standard and began 
the production of silver coins on the standard which prevailed in 
Euboea, i.e. staters of 2 drachmae each weighing ca. 4.25 gm., 
making a unit of ca. 8.50 gm. Whence did Athens obtain her 
silver? It is true that the “Solonian” staters are rare; yet, 
allowing for a high proportion of coins now lost or vanished,” 
we cannot safely allow that Laureium was even now yielding 
enough metal for their production.** The silver came probably 
from Euboea, with the standard; and Solon purposely struck 
6300 (not 6000) drachmae to the talent, thus allowing a 5% 
margin to cover costs of purchase, transport, and minting: ** 
this was henceforth the “ Euboic-Attic” standard. 

Thus the very principle of variety in Greek coin-standards (so 
vividly illustrated by Solon’s change from one to another) proves 
that each standard was dictated by an individual set of local 
circumstances. The state, whether by this we mean tyrant, 
oligarchy, or democracy, was responsible for the original choice 
of standard and for its subsequent preservation or modification— 
no light task, as the Abderites ‘were to find.”* State-control of 
coinage meant also, of course, ultimate control of silver-values in 
the home-market; a drachma was a drachma’s worth of silver, as 
even momentary consideration of the Pheidonian and Solonian 
reforms will show; and face-value was thus maintained in the 
home-markets. Home-values were not, however, prominently 
emphasized until the late sixth century, when minor denomina- 
tions were only just becoming general. 

Abroad, other considerations were active from the first; and it 


21Seltman (op. cit., pp. 43f.: see also the same author’s Athens, its 
History and Coinage (Cambridge, 1924], pp. 14 ff.) has assigned to pre- 
Solonian Athens some very early amphora-bearing coins of Aeginetan 
weight; but this attribution cannot be considered as more than 
hypothetical. 

22 See the figures quoted by J. G. Milne in Transactions of the Inter- 
national Numismatic Congress 1936 (London, 1938), pp. 87f., and ef. 
the same author’s Greek and Roman Coins, etc., pp. 69 f. 

23 Cf. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans lVAntiquité (Paris, 
1897), Pt. II, chap. VII, especially pp. 132 f. 

*4 Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 10; cf. J. G. Milne in J.H.8., L (1930), pp. 
179 ff., LVIII (1938), pp. 96 ff. 

25 B, V. Head, Historia Numorum? (Oxford, 1911), pp. 253 ff. 
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is here that those who minimize the national importance of Greek 
trade must tread warily. For it is a fact now generally acknowl- 
edged that Greek silver currencies had a dual function, viz. that 
of specie in their home-markets (where their face-value might 
be controlled), and that of bullion abroad (their value being 
fixed variously in the various markets). This dual interpretation 
of Greek coinage, which owes so much to the work of Dr. J. G. 
Milne, is easily supported. First, the principal silver currencies 
of Greece were usually kept at a high level of purity. A coinage 
restricted to a local market needs no such purity: like the silver 
of the Roman Empire, or of modern England, a coinage current 
only in areas of state-control and guaranteed by state-credit will 
soon become a token currency, of base quality. If, however, a 
coinage is to pass outside that area, it will win acceptance only 
by its purity. Thus a base coin of Lesbos might be backed by 
state-credit within Lesbos; its only chance of travelling abroad 
would lie in its acceptance by someone ready to trade it back at 
once to Lesbos; and this chance was possibly lessened by the 
operation of discount-rates. Purity is therefore essential for the 
“travelling ” coin; and Greek coins were pure. Secondly—and 
pace Hasebroek—Greek coins certainly travelled; and they 
travelled widely. 

Very noticeable in this respect are the coins struck by the semi- 
Greek, semi-barbarian communities north of the Aegean—the 
Bisaltae, Derrones, and Edoni—with others from uncertain 
mints.*° The student who cares to work through the hoard- 
material so admirably tabulated by S. P. Noe *’ will quickly see 
that, whereas these coins are scarce in the areas of their pro- 
duction, they occur commonly in hoards in Egypt and the near 
East, one of the most recent and conspicuous examples being 
that found at Ras Shamra.** We can scarcely postulate a regular 
and direct trade in goods between Thrace and Macedonia on the 
one hand, and Egypt and Syria on the other hand, in the sixth 
century (see p. 144 infra). These hoards are rather the sign of 
the southern fondness for silver (sharpened by its absence in 


26 Td., pp. 194 ff. 

274 Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards? (American Numismatic 
Society’s Notes and Monographs, No. 78 [New York, 1937]). 

*8 C. F. A. Schaeffer, “ Une trouvaille de monnaies archaiques grecques 
& Ras Shamra,” in Mélanges Syriens offerts a M. René Dussaud,I (Paris, 
1939), pp. 461 ff. 
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Egypt and the Levant) satisfied by its northern abundance. 
Such Thraco-Macedonian coins were, in fact, struck for export 
from the rich silver-bearing regions in which these mints lay: 
they were so many ingots made up in specie form. No doubt, 
they were generally melted down on their arrival in southern 
markets: lump silver (found at Ras Shamra) is not uncommonly 
found in Egypt too, either with or without Greek coins; *° and 
we may therefore infer that what Egypt and the Levant needed 
was silver—not silver coin. Thraco-Macedonian silver coins were 
supplying that necessity in the sixth century B.C. 

Having noted the early operation of a trade in silver bullion, 
we may now observe the wide distribution, in the sixth and fifth 
centuries, of the coins of Greece proper,—especially those of 
Aegina, Corinth, and Athens. According to the records collected 
by Noe,*° silver of Aegina is a component of some thirty known 
hoards. Of these, nearly half were found in central Greece and 
the Peloponnese; the remainder are distributed in Egypt (7), 
Persia (1), the Cyclades (2), Thessaly (2), and Italy (1)—these 
hoards being, so far as can be judged, mainly of sixth or fifth 
century date. In short, for every instance of Aeginetan circu- 
lation in “home” or nearly adjacent areas there is also an 
instance overseas, with an emphatic insistence on Egypt. Equally 
clear is the evidence concerning Corinth.** Nearly 50 hoards 
buried outside the Corinthian “ home ” area include Corinthian 
coins. Of these hoards, 22—nearly half—were found in Sicily, 
about one-third of them being of date not later than the early 
fourth century; 9 came from Italy, 6 from the Adriatic, 5 from 
Egypt (all distinctly early), and 1 or 2 each from Spain, Euboea, 
Crete, and Asia Minor. The emphasis on Sicily, Italy, and the 
Adriatic, and—in a lesser degree—on Egypt, is unmistakable. 
In the case of Athens,** analysis is much less easy. Nearly 80 
“external ” hoards may be listed in which Athenian coins are 
present: yet the area of distribution is much more general. 
Sicily supplies 11 (of which 10 are not later, apparently, than 
fourth century) ; Italy 5 (of sixth to early fourth century date) ; 
Egypt 8 (mainly of the sixth or fifth century); the Aegean 
islands and fringe supply 41, of various dates; while 2 fifth- 
century examples come from Africa and 1 from Spain. One 


*° Noe, op. cit., p. 315, s. v. “ Amorphous.” 
°° Op. cit., p. 313. 51 Noe, op. cit., p. 323. 82 [d., p. 318. 
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would say that Athenian coins flowed mainly to three areas— 
the central Aegean complex, Sicily-Italy, and Egypt, with thinner 
trickles running elsewhere. 

Obviously, therefore, Greek coins travelled widely. Yet there 
is other evidence to confirm that of hoards. Aeginetan coins 
were, it seems, common enough in Crete to inspire the production 
of an imitated class of “ turtles”: ** the link between Aegina and 
Crete was so close as to be proverbial.** In the west, much may 
be learned of the routes along which coins travelled through their 
use as “ blanks ” for re-striking at individual town-mints—a habit 
frequently adopted in Italy and Sicily. In many cases the “ over- 
struck” types were not completely obliterated, and we can thus 
tell at a glance which cities habitually absorbed alien currencies 
and note the coin-standard to which they adhered.** Meta- 


88 E. S. G. Robinson, “ Pseudaeginetica ” in Num. Chron., series 5, VIII 
(1928), pp. 172 ff. 

mpds “ hand in glove.” 

85 Overstrikes, though frequently alluded to (cf. G. F. Hill, Num. 
Chron., series 5, II [1922], pp. 12 f.; E. Babelon, Traité, etc., I, 1 [Paris, 
1901], cols. 938-9), have not yet been systematically listed or analysed. 
I here give a representative but by no means exhaustive list of nearly 
60 coins overstruck in Italy and Sicily, drawn from the following publi- 
cations: E. Babelon, Traité, ete., II, 1 (Paris, 1907) ; Sylloge Nummorum 
Graecorum, I, 1 (London, 1931), I, 2 (London, 1936), II (London, 1933), 
III, 1 (London, 1938), III, 2 (London, 1939) = 8S. N. G.; G. Macdonald, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, I-III (Glas- 
gow, 1899-1905) = Hunter; S. W. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean 
Collection of Greek Coins, I-III (Cambridge, 1923-1929) = McClean; 
Brit. Mus. Catalogues, Italy and Sicily (London, 1873 and 1876) = 
B.M.C. It. and Sic.; J. Babelon, Catalogue de la Collection de Luynes, 
I-IV (Paris, 1924-1936) =de Luynes; G. F. Hill in J. Ward’s Greek 
Coins and their Parent Cities (London, 1901) = Ward; Fiorelli, Cata- 
logo del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, I (Naples, 1870) = Fiorelli; S. P. 
Noe, The Coinage of Metapontum, Pts. 1 and 2 (American Numismatic 
Society’s Notes and Monographs, Nos. 32 and 47 [New York, 1927 and 
1931]) = Noe, Met. 1, Met. 2; M. P. Vlasto, TAPAY OIKIZTHS (Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society’s Notes and Monographs, No. 15 [New York, 
1922]) = Vlasto; K. Regling, “Terina” in Winckelmanns Program 
(Berlin, 1906) = Regling; W. Schwabacher, “ Die Tetradrachmenpragung 
von Selinunt” in Mitt. der Bayer. Numism, Ges., XLIII (1925), pp. 
1 ff. = Schwabacher; E. Boehringer, Die Miinzen von Syrakus (Berlin, 
1929) = Boehringer. 


A. ITALY: 
CAMPANI. On Cumae; McClean, nos, 212-3. 
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pontum, for example, very often re-struck Corinthian staters ; 
she also employed coins of Croton, Gela, Acragas, Himera, 
Selinus, Syracuse, Corcyra, and Thasos for a like purpose. She 
thus drew her silver mainly from Corinth, also from Sicily, and 
in a lesser degree from the north Aegean. We find Corinthian 
coins overstruck also at Tarentum, Caulonia, and Locri; nearly 
all the Italian cities were on the Corinthian standard, as these 
facts imply, though it has been observed how the average weight 
of the stater sinks minutely yet steadily, by the wear and tear in 
its journey from Tarentum up the coast to Poseidonia and Nola.*® 
Only at Rhegium was Athenian silver absorbed for re-striking. 


CAULONIA. On Corinth; S.N.G., III, pl. X, 585; de Luynes, no, 696. 
On Corcyra; S.N.G., III, pl. XI, 587. 

CroTON. On Metapontum; McClean, no. 1647(?). On Acragas; 
B.M.C.It., p. 343, no, 16; Babelon, Traité, II, 1, cols. 1449-50, no. 
2159. 

Locri1. On Corinth; McClean, no. 1799. 

METAPONTUM. On Corinth; S.N.G., II, pl. XII, 366; McClean, no. 
951(?); B.M.C.It., p. 239, no. 20; de Luynes, no. 457; Noe, Met. 
1, nos. 234, 261; Noe, Met. 2, nos. 310, 512, 513(?). On Croton; 
Noe, Met. 2, no, 321. On Acragas; S.N.G., III, pl. VI, 370, pl. 
VII, 401; de Luynes, no. 455. On Gela; B.M.O.It., p. 240, no. 
25; de Luynes, no. 458; Noe, Met. 1, nos. 253, 255. On Himera; 
de Luynes, no. 459. On Selinus; Noe, Met. 1, no, 182(?). On 
Syracuse; Noe, Met. 1, no. 234. On Corcyra; de Luynes, no. 
460(?); Noe, Met. 1, no. 233. On Thasos; S.N.G., II, pl. X, 315; 
Noe, Met. 1, no. 242. 

PosEmoNnIA. On Cumae; S.N.G., II, pl. XIV, 435. On Metapontum; 
8S. N.G., II, pl. XIV, 429. On Acragas; 8. N.G., II, pl. XIV, 428. 

RuEGIUM. On Athens; S.N.G., II, pl. XXII, 678; de Luynes, no, 791. 

TARENTUM. On Corinth; S.N.G., III, pl. III, 177; de Luynes, no. 
273; Vlasto, pp. 50, 78. On Macedonia; S.N.G., II, pl. IV, 112. 

TeRINA. On Neapolis; McClean, no. 1959. On Selinus; Regling, no. 36, 


B. SICILY: 
Acracas. On Himera; Hunter, p. 159, no. 45. On Syracuse; Fiorelli, 
no. 4041. 
CATANA. On Selinus; de Luynes, no. 894; Schwabacher, p. 88 (three). 
ENTELLA. On Rhegium; F. Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. gr. (Paris and 
Leipzig, 1883), p. 17, no. 15. 
GELA. On Selinus; Ward, no. 149. 
HimerA, On Syracuse; de Luynes, no, 978. 
Messana. On Selinus; Schwabacher, p. 88 (three). 
Syracuse. On Metapontum; Boehringer, no. 497. 
36 Cf. J. G. Milne, Num. Chron., series 5, IV (1924), pp. 29f., for a 
table of weights. 
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The cities of Sicily drew their silver most probably from two 
sources, absorbing either Corinthian staters (as witness the 
hoards), or, if they were so situated, the metal mined by Carthage 
in Spain and shipped to the western ports in Sicily.*7 The exten- 
sive practice of overstriking is itself probably the cause of the 
curious “incuse ” fabric which is peculiar to certain mints in 
Italy, and which was adopted for a time in Sicily by Zancle.** 
This fabric, from the point of view of mint mechanics, provided 
the surest possible means of obliterating the old types on a re- 
struck coin. Here again, then, is evidence for the travelling of 
coins—in this case, as we can scarcely doubt, of Corinthian coins, 

We thus see how the silver of three main city-mints, Aegina, 
Corinth, and Athens, spread over certain areas—Italy and Sicily, 
Egypt, and the central Aegean complex. It may be asked why 
the evidence of hoards is, comparatively, rather slight, and why 
more of the relevant coins are not found hoarded in these areas, 
The answer is that Egypt, having no use for silver currency, 
melted down her Greek coins; elsewhere, if they were not melted 
down, they were re-struck. Our evidence is only a fragmentary 
survival; yet it is, comparatively, of great importance.*® It is, 
moreover, strongly supported by the marked scarcity of certain 
staters, as casual finds, within the areas of the cities which issued 
them (and this is a fact hitherto neglected) : if the “ foreign ” 
absorption of Greek silver was only exceptional, and not habitual, 
then surely such cities as Corinth would show more than a negli- 
gible percentage of their own staters.*° 

Each of our three cities, Aegina, Corinth, and Athens, was a 
conspicuous naval power. Aegina, owing to her ships, was able 
to import silver; and one reason why Pheidon contracted out his 
silver coinage to Aegina may have been his ability to market 
these coins abroad by means of the Aeginetan navy. We know 


87 J. G. Milne, “ The Early Coinages of Sicily,” Num. Chron., series 5, 
XVIII (1938), pp. 36 ff. 

38 Thid. 

39 See note 22 supra. 

40See Katharine M. Edwards, Corinth (Excavations . .. by the 
American School... at Athens), VI (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 13f., 
and the same author in Hesperia, VI (1937), p. 251; ef. D. M. Robinson 
and P. A. Clement, Excavations at Olynthus, Pt. IX, The Chalcidic Mint, 
ete. (Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Archaeology, XXVI [Baltimore, 


1938]), pp. 221 f. 
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that Aegina’s naval contacts were considerable. As we have seen, 
they extended to Crete;** and Aegina was the one state in 
Greece proper which owned a separate “concession” at Nau- 
cratis **°—the very name of which is significant. In the early 
fifth century Aegina was importing corn from the Pontus; ** 
her naval strength at this time may be measured by her implied 
superiority in the wars against Athens ca. 500-480, and by her 
prominence at Salamis. Her wealth was a matter of common 
knowledge ; ** and all the time her staters were going out to the 
ends of the earth. And with the decay of her navy she sank into 
insignificance. At Corinth, likewise, naval strength and material 
wealth had long appeared inseparable: Thucydides emphasizes 
her contributions to naval progress.*° Her favoured site on the 
isthmus was not enough; she could remain no static toll-collector ; 
and the brilliance of her colonizing attests the shrewdness of her 
resolve to extend her influence abroad. Like Aegina, she must 
produce a coinage ; and, in order to keep open her communications 
and to carry her Balkan silver, she must be a naval power. 
Modern archaeology has shown how immensely wide was the 
spread of her pottery in the west,*® where her contacts were strong 
enough to survive the ultimate hostility of Corcyra. Indeed, the 


sixth century saw the development of something like a Corinthian 
colonial empire in the Adriatic, later linked by a uniform and 
parallel currency, some of which may have been struck at Corinth 
itself.4? Salamis attests the strength of the Corinthian navy in 
the fifth century **—a navy which, as Athens later reckoned, 


41 Herodotus, III, 57-9; cf. note 33 supra. 

42 Herodotus, IT, 178. 

VII, 147. 

‘4 Td., IX, 80. 

Thucydides, I, 13. 

‘© The late A. A. Blakeway’s Lectures on Greek History, preserved in 
typescript in a volume in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, show an 
impressive list (pp. 55 f.) of sites wherein Corinthian pottery of Cypselid 
date has been found. 

‘7Jean B. Cammann, The Symbols on Staters of Corinthian Type 
(American Numismatic Society’s Notes and Monographs, No. 53 [New 
York, 1932]); O. Ravel, The “ Colts” of Ambracia (ibid., No. 37 [New 
York, 1928]), pp. 83f.; and the same author’s Les “ Poulains” de 
Corinthe, I (Basle, 1936), pp. 118 f. 

*® Her task of opposing the circumnavigating enemy squadron was not 
the soft job which her detractors made it out to be. 
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would be fatal if ever that of Corcyra joined it. It was still 
strong when, as the mercantile spokesman of the Peloponnese, 
Corinth made her stand in the Congress and urged Sparta to 
resist the domination of Athens. 

For Athens, the growth of naval strength was impeded by the 
social, economic, and political upheavals of the sixth century. 
Abroad, too, her stock was low. Megara and Aegina were hostile 
neighbours; and acquisitions like Sigeum and Salamis were but 
weakly held. During this century it seems that Athenian pottery 
may have been marketed abroad by Corinth; *° the Athenian navy 
was still small and had no reserve with which to meet Aeginetan 
onsets ca. 498.°° Yet the resources of Athens were growing: her 
pottery was famous in many markets; and with the rise of Peisis- 
tratus, remarkable alike for social progressiveness at home and 
wide friendships abroad, her fortunes were assured. In his time 
the Attic coinage was transformed. The standard unit was hence- 
forth a piece of four (instead of two) drachmae—a coin weighing 
ca. 16.50-17.00 gm., and popular in most markets for its 
“ solidity,” as well as its unfailing purity.** Moreover, Peisis- 
tratus now drew upon the veins of Laureium, as well as obtaining 
silver from Thrace.®* We may note that, though the cost of 
Athenian coinage was now obviously less than when silver had all 
to be bought abroad, nevertheless the standard was not changed; 
the value of silver was kept at its former level, and thus the profit 
on each exchange of goods against Attic silver abroad was hence- 
forth greater, reckoned in terms of the home-market. The ex- 
ploitation of Laureium was soon followed by Themistocles’ naval 
programme: the Athenian navy, once established, causes the birth 
of the Delian League, itself the prelude to wide Athenian domi- 
nation in matters of politics and economics. The first Athenian 


4° The suggestion is developed in A. A, Blakeway’s Lectures, pp. 63 f. 

50 It was forced to borrow twenty ships from Corinth, probably in 498 
or soon after; cf. Thucydides, I, 41. 

51 The tetradrachm was especially popular in the Levant and further 
south; cf. for example the “copies” illustrated by E. T. Newell, Mis- 
cellanea Numismatica: Cyrene to India (American Numismatic Society’s 
Notes and Monographs, No. 82 [New York, 1938]), pp. 54 ff., 59 ff. 

52 Herodotus, I, 64—an important passage: it is virtually certain that 
Peisistratus established an Attic mint in Thrace (C. T. Seltman, Athens, 
its History and Coinage [Cambridge, 1924], chap. VIII), and the equation 
in Herodotus’ phrasing thus implies the minting of silver from Laureium. 
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steps to control world-coinage occurred perhaps in 449; °° its 
purpose was certainly to call in the coins of Aegina—now sub- 
ject—at a profit. Slowly local coinages ceased or were merged ; 
Melos was perhaps recalcitrant in this respect and paid the 
penalty in 416.°* The Athenian navy was now world-famous, and 
its sailors were an integral element in Athenian politics. 

Three main conclusions are now established: 1) Greek coinage 
is the prerogative of the state, being controlled by those in whom 
state sovereignty is vested; 2) coinage of the principal Greek 
states spread far from home, certain coinages being associated with 
certain areas; 3) the states concerned are conspicuous naval 
powers. We might add that, although Athens perhaps included 
in her population a considerable number of peasant-farmers,”° 
not even Athens, and probably not Corinth,—much less Aegina—, 
was able to produce enough food to feed a large, cosmopolitan 
population comprising artisans, metics, slaves, and other non- 
agricultural elements. Of food corn was by far the most impor- 
tant item, especially in an age when razzia-warfare encouraged 
the destruction of enemy crops as the first thrust of invasion. 
Hence we come to our main postulate, based on the preceding 
arguments, viz. that state-control of coinage went hand in hand 
with constant efforts to establish state-monopoly of the corn 
supply. 

The arrival of sixth and fifth century Athenian and Aeginetan 
coins in Egypt is well established; and their numbers may be 
said to have been large, like those of the semi-Greek mints of the 
north Aegean as well. What does Egypt sell in return for this 
silver? No doubt, there were various lesser commodities—some 
linen, scarabs, and votive objects, alum, and perhaps papyrus.*® 
Yet this scarcely explains Aegina’s foothold in Naucratis. As 
the proverb teaches, the chief product of Egypt was corn; and 
nothing was likely to prevent its overproduction and export under 
the philhellene Saites. We cannot doubt that the silver of Aegina 


53 See M. Segre, “La legge ateniese sull’unificazione della moneta,” 
Clara Rhodos, IX (1938), pp. 151 ff. 

54J. G. Milne, The Melos Hoard of 1907 (American Numismatic 
Society’s Notes and Monographs, No. 62 [New York, 1934]). 

55 Some 15,000, according to Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 96. 

5° Cf. the Egyptian objects found at Perachora, attested by A. A. 
Blakeway’s Lectures—some 600 (in this connection see Payne, op. cit.). 
For alum, cf. Herodotus, II, 180. 
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and of Athens in fact bought Egyptian corn. The semi-Greek 
silver of the north Aegean was not, however, traded directly; 
there is not evidence for a direct link between the two areas. It 
is much more probable that Ionian Greeks, who were themselves 
dependent upon external sources for silver, shipped their wooliens 
and other made-up commodities to the Thraco-Macedonian dis- 
tricts, receiving in exchange Thraco-Macedonian silver coins 
which they then traded to Egypt in return for corn and any other 
things which they wanted.** If we now look west, we see that 
Sicily, later to be the granary of Republican Rome, is the reposi- 
tory of thousands of Corinthian staters. Even to ancient his- 
torians (not as a rule interested in economic or commercial 
affairs) this connection was obvious: the Corcyreans successfully 
emphasized it, and the Athenians were not to forget it.°° Egypt 
and Magna Graecia were thus corn-producing areas of primary 
importance to a complex of infertile Greek states. 

Let us suppose an Aeginetan ship to sail to Naucratis, and its 
owner to possess a consignment of Aeginetan staters, with which 
he then buys corn—at cheap rates, as suits a land rich in corn 
but lacking silver. The Aeginetan staters are thus exchanged at 
a high value. The cargo is shipped home to Aegina, whither 
the lesser of her neighbouring maritime states are obliged—by 
threat, convoy, blockade, or worse—to come for the corn which 
they too need. To these states Aegina may now sell—and sell 
dear—what she has just bought cheap; Aeginetan merchants can 
effect this through their ability—by means of thalassocracy—to 
control the market-price of silver in their “ home” area: their 
silver buys much in Egypt (which needs the silver), yet buys 
little when exchanged in Aegina by neighbour states who wish 
for “ Aeginetan ” corn. In this we see clearly a joint Aeginetan 
monopoly of corn and coin. And, since the corporate state con- 
trols the coinage, and guarantees its values (through its navy 
and otherwise), this joint monopoly is part of the policy of the 
state as a whole: each stater traded to Egypt for corn, or received 
in Aegina against corn there retailed, enriches the state in the 
person of the individual trader concerned; and he, with his 


57 See J. G. Milne’s “ Trade between Greece and Egypt before Alex- 
ander the Great,” J.H.A., XXV (1939), pp. 177 ff. Samian need of 
silver is shown by Colaeus’ voyage to Tartessus: Herodotus, IV, 152. 
58 Thucydides, I, 36, 44; III, 86. 
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fellows, has a constitutional share in the direction of the state 
administration. 

Much the same may be assumed of the western market, in 
which Corinthian monopoly was for a long time probably well 
secured. Most famous of all the corn markets, however, was the 
Pontic area, the ultimate Athenian control of which stands as a 
clear model for our hypothetical Aeginetan retailing of Egyptian 
corn.°? Communities in the Pontic area, such as Panticapaeum, 
were used to gold as currency (through its abundance in South 
Russia) and not silver; if they accepted silver, it was only to 
trade it back against Greek exports. Now gold was not struck 
at Athens; and it is not doubted that, in her hey-day, Athens 
relied upon the electrum staters coined at Cyzicus and Lampsacus 
(plainly allowed by her authority) for dealings in the Pontus. 
These staters are very commonly found in the Pontic area,® and, 
since they were each equated with a gold stater, would form a 
satisfactory payment for purchases of Pontic corn. Athenian 
monopoly of this corn was perhaps never complete; yet its 
increasing strictness is vividly illustrated by concessions which 
Athens was obliged to make in times of stress.*4 For, as a 
general rule, those who owned to Athenian domination were not 
allowed to buy corn direct from the Pontus: all Pontic corn must 
be shipped to Athens—whether in Attic or other vessels—and 
there re-sold at Athenian valuation, being paid for in Athenian 
money © itself previously traded away at Athenian valuation. 
Here, in fact, is a double monopoly of corn and coin. 

Athenian interest in the fifth century was not, however, limited 
to Pontic corn. Though Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt doubtless 
caused a temporary interruption in Greco-Egyptian commerce, 
the successful outcome of the Persian Wars seems to have stimu- 
lated fresh enterprise in that direction. It is sufficient to mention 


59 Cf, the Methone decree: M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), no. 61. The work of the Hellespontophy- 
laces is clear. See also Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 51; and in general G. Glotz, 
Ancient Greece at Work (London, 1926), pp. 297 f., and Hasebroek, op. 
cit., 143. 

°° Cf. Noe, Bibliography’, pp. 324 and 330. 

61 Cf. the Methone decree, Tod, loc. cit. Thucydides, III, 2, records a 
presumably unlawful exception. 

*2 Or—more lucrative still—in the customers’ own coinage accepted 
only at a discount. 
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the Athenian expedition to Egypt—no light or thoughtless under- 
taking, the bounteous gift of Psammetichus, and the subjection 
of Aegina (so closely connected with Egypt), with the chance of 
calling in the Aeginetan silver at a profit. Athens by then was 
predominant in the Pontus and was fast becoming Egypt’s chief 
customer ; already, perhaps, she was looking to the last remaining 
corn-centre in which her interests were not supreme—Sicily. 
The story is coherent: corn and coin are certainly found in dual 
monopoly ; and it is by no mere coincidence that Xenophon places 
together the corn supply and Laureium among the subjects which 
the would-be statesman must master,®* for the statesman was but 
one citizen of a number by whom the coinage and the corn supply 
were controlled. 

It is easy to overemphasize our case and to fall into errors of 
which the Hasebroek school would rightly disapprove. In the 
strict modern sense, indeed, there was no state-undertaking in 
commerce. Private—and frequently metic **—enterprise sup- 
plied the initiative which the state may now give; and, though 
mercantile services must often have been financed by the wealthier 
elements among the better-born citizen-class,®° mercantile cor- 
porations in the proper sense were probably lacking. It is true 
that commerce was banausic: commercial factors—deep at the 
roots of most social activities—were not stressed by historians. 
Herodotus sketches them in as a minor part of his history of 
human relationships; Thucydides, clearly conscious of them, 
either ignores or forgets them, as he ignored or forgot the re- 
assessment of tribute in 425. Nevertheless, commerce was vitally 
important in the economy of Greek states. Metic enterprise, 
backed by state-control of the market-value of silver, ensured 
cheap and abundant corn and commodities; every coin spent 


*3 Xenophon, Mem., III, 6, 3ff. An interesting example of the diffi- 
culties to be faced in the corn-trade is furnished by Cleomenes, governor 
of Memphis in the late fourth century, who shrewdly forced up the price 
of Egyptian corn by forming an artificial “corner”: cf. Glotz, op. cit., 
p. 364; Hasebroek, op. cit., p. 155. 

*4 Cf. Glotz, op. cit., pp. 184f. Plato, Laws 850, would recommend the 
departure of all metics from the state after twenty years, i.e. when by 
his trade-turnover the metic has consistently cheapened commodities in 
the home-market and before it is time for him to settle permanently in 
the city of his adoption in his old age. 

65 Some such activity may perhaps be predicated of the Alemaeonidae— 
seldom at a loss for money; and Nicias’ capital reserve is well known. 
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abroad in a monopolized area bought more than it might have 
done in a freely competitive market, owing to the implications 
of naval control. The “Old Oligarch” knew the meaning of 
naval control: naval force (and this is the qualification to Hase- 
broek’s plain force) compelled the acceptance of both corn and 
coin by weaker communities at the valuation of the stronger.®® 
Hence commercial rivalries, undertaken by traders individually, 
using corporate coinage, in order to feed and supply overpopu- 
lated cities endowed with insufficient agricultural and manu- 
facturing resources of their own. It may well be said that the 
Greek city-state, while it did not undertake commerce, yet fos- 
tered commercial undertakings. 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 


Cf. Hasebroek himself, op. cit., pp. 142 f.: “The ruling state, then, 
has all the food supply in its hands (o:roroumias xipios, Dem., xviii, § 87), 
and thus has weaker cities entirely at its mercy.” It may be conjectured 
tentatively that the extortionate re-assessments of tribute in 425 and 417 
similarly represent not merely a desperate grasping after money by a 
headstrong and greedy imperialist power but also a deliberate intention 
of seizing by force supplies of money which, if not thus extorted, might 
be exploited by anti-Athenian interests—another aspect of imperialist 
monopoly. 
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This papyrus, which unfortunately has been only fragmen- 
tarily preserved, was restored and interpreted, so far as possible, 
by A. Korte with the help of Usener, on the basis of the two 
published copies, those of Naples and of Oxford. The text was 
published by Korte as the “ Pars Altera” of his Metrodori Epi- 
curet Fragmenta.:' To improve on Korte’s restoration it would 
be necessary to consult the original papyrus.* That task I must 
leave to others. Yet I believe that I can make it appear probable 
that the character and the author of the work, which has lost the 
subscription containing name of author and title, are different 
from what has hitherto been supposed. Crdénert explained the 
work as a protrepticus,® and E. Bignone concurs in this opinion.‘ 
It seems to me that the contents point to a different conclusion. 
Korte himself has pointed out that the expression perewpiopos 
and words of similar meaning constantly recur in this work. 
Actually they appear in the majority of the nineteen preserved 
columns.> It must be observed, moreover, that we possess only 
the latter part of the papyrus, and this only in fragments, that 
cols. IX-XI form a digression, col. XV is personal, and that 
col. XIX, which is probably the end of the work, is damaged at 
the end. Therefore I believe that the subject and indeed also 
the title of the work was Ilepi Merewpiopov; and I am pleased to 
see furthermore that Sudhaus proposed this title in a thesis of 
his Bonn dissertation, and that Crénert considered it possible.® 
The work admonishes the reader to avoid this evil; hence it is a 
parainesis. Since Isocrates, for example, in IIpds NixoxAéa uses 
mapaweiv (25 c) and zporpérew (16 c) as synonymous, our work 
could, in a broader sense, be called a protrepticus. But in the 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie (Fleckeisen), Supplementband 
XVII (Leipzig, Teubner, 1890), pp. 578-91. 

2 See W. Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemos (Leipzig, Avenarius, 1906), 
p- 107, n. 507. 

* Loc. cit, Later, on p. 183 in the note to the above passage, he 
qualifies this judgment. 

* Atene e Roma, Series III, I (1933), pp. 58-62; cf. his L’Aristotele 
Perduto (Florence, “ La Nuova Italia,” 1936), I, pp. 151-55. 

5 See especially cols. IV, V, VII, VIII, XII-XIV, XVII, XVIII. 

* See Crénert, Kolotes, p. 183. 
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narrower, i.e. Aristotelian, sense a protrepticus is a work which 
demonstrates that one must study philosophy. Our author, on 
the contrary, as we shall presently see, recommends philosophy 
as only one, though to be sure the principal, means of combatting 
peTewpio pos. 

This term, which we can perhaps translate by fickleness 
(Flatterhaftigkeit), in Latin exsultatio,’ is described in col. XII, 
4 as frivolity (pavpia), and in IV, 4 it is defined as a kind of 
fiction of the imagination (dvazAacpds tis Svavotas), which pursues 
all kinds of pleasures because of its empty desires (XIV, 2). 

The manner in which our work discusses this moral error is in 
full accord with the method exhibited universally by the numerous 
popular treatises of Roman times on vices and passions; for 
example, the treatises of Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and especially 
Philodemus. Thus the method was used even by an Epicurean. 
I can here select only a few distinguishing marks of this method, 
as it appears in our work. Chrysippus had divided his work on 
the emotions into two parts, a theoretical (their definitions and 
natures) and a therapeutic (their cure). This division remained 
prescriptive. I have shown elsewhere how it is used in Books III 
and IV of the Tusculans.§ It appears clearly also in Seneca’s 
De Ira: 1) I, 4, 1 quid esset ira satis explicatum est.® 2) II, 18,1 
Quoniam quae de ira quaeruntur tractavimus, accedamus ad 
remedia eius. Likewise I was able to demonstrate its use in 
Philodemus’ work Ilepi ’Opyjs.2° Although that work is very 
fragmentary and its beginning is lost, yet one can still recognize 
that in the first part the nature of anger was treated, and in the 
second part its cure.t_ Just so we can still discern that our 
work discussed first the nature of perewpicpds. The discussion 
of cures began in col. V, 11 Sei Oep (7d 
mapdAAaypa.) . 

The first part, on the nature of the evil in question, includes 
a definition, as in Cicero, J'usc., III, 24f., IV, 11 and Seneca, 
De Ira, I, 3.12. In Philodemus, epi ’Opys the first fragments 


7 Cf. Seneca, De Ira, II, 21, 5. 

8 Hermes, LXVII (1932), pp. 245-94. 

® Cf. also I, 5, 1 and II, 2, 1. 

10 Rh. Mus., LXXI (1916), pp. 425-60. 

11 See Ilepi ’Opyis, col. IV, 18, 24 els Oepdmecav; V, 9 rH Oepameig; X, 22 
oi OeparrevovTes. 

12 In Lactantius, De Ira Dei, 17. 
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refer to the essential nature of anger. In the same way our 
work introduces in col. IV, 3 the definition of perewpicpos. Next 
in these treatises the symptoms of the emotions in question are 
always mentioned,'* with their antecedent and external signs."* 
So I should restore in our work, col. II, 11, [onw]eiov.t5 Further- 
more it is clear from col. II, 7% (aapdxoma xewnpara) and the 
passage immediately preceding that the emotion under discussion 
is compared to insanity..° This comparison appears in many 
treatises on the za@y.17 There is a noticeable similarity in the 
reference to the eyes in Philodemus, Ilepi *Opy7s, frag. 1, 3 ff. and 
Seneca, De Ira, I, 1,4. Most remarkable, however, is the agree- 
ment between our col. II and Plutarch, [epi *Avopynoias, 6 
(455e). In Plutarch the facial expression which serves as a 
sign of an angry man is compared to the expression of an insane 
man, and Hippocrates, Prognosticon, 2 is referred to for cor- 
roboration. It is exactly the same in our col. II, 1-6; but it is 
significant that our author quotes the passage from Hippocrates 
verbatim. I shall return to this point again. 

The second part of our work agrees with those treatises no less 
than the first part. Philodemus begins the second part of the 
Ilepi Opyns in col. I, 12, where he grants that a certain older 
Kpicurean is correct to the extent that he disapproves of the 
mere censure of an angry man. Just so our author says in col. 
V, 9, at the beginning of this part, [drorov| 5 Aodopeiv 7d 
|vov mapdAAaypa, GAA[G Sei Oeplarevew. The preceding 
passage, recognizable from col. II on, describes the detestable 
forms, both external and internal, in which this zapddAaypa 
appears, the reparwoes re kal rapaywdes It ends with 
the exhortation, r[a] pév 8) Te 
kai pydevds. We find the counter- 


13 The motus animorum in Seneca, De Ira, II, 2, 5; the xewnuara ris 
diavoias in our papyrus, col. II, 7. 

14 Seneca, De Ira, I, 1, 3 indicia; I, 1, 5 praecurrant notae; I, 1, 7 
signa, posse praenosci; Plutarch, ’Avopynoias, 6 (455e) oloy elkdva 
Tov maOouvs; Philodemus, Ilepi ’Opy7s, frag. G, 9 (Rh. Mus., LXXI [1916], 
p. 431) o[nuecor]. 

15 EION is the reading of the Oxford copy. 

16 Cf, also IV, 1 trav peunvorwr. 

17E.g. Philodemus, ’Opy7s, XVI, 26-32; XLII, 5; XLIV, 10; 
Cicero, Tusc., IV, 75 (amor); 77 (ira). 

18 Col. V, 3 ff. 
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part of this in the very same context in Philodemus, [epi ’Opyis, 
col. I, 8-27. Philodemus grants his Epicurean opponent, as we 
saw above, that mere censure of emotions, such as occurs in Bion 
and Chrysippus, is ineffectual ; viv 76 74 
kaka mpd is useful, and so he portrays them in 
detail (in agreement, of course, with the Cynics and Stoics). 
Compare with that our work col. III, 6-8 éuoi pé[y] yalp xat 76] 
rue xaxd [daive|rar de[v]xrov. The preceding lines 
indicate that this “ neighboring ” evil is the shameful state that 
is linked with the emotions. Seneca also refers to this state.’® 
See further in our work col. IV, 12-13, which should be restored 
somewhat as follows: [7d] eis aix[éav wimrew devyovor xja[i] 
mai[Ses].2° MaivecOar also was often included among those evils 
bound up with the za@; and col. IV, 1 of our work refers to this, 
as has already been mentioned. 

If we turn now to the specific cures and disregard for the time 
being philosophy, the first cure, appearing in col. VI, is the 
thought of our mortality.2* The introduction to the column is 
lost, but it is clear that this thought was to serve as a means for 
averting fickleness. The meditation on-mortality is not properly 
Epicurean, for it is a form of praemeditatio, which was rejected 
by the Master.22 On the other hand it occurs in almost all 
consolations and exhortations.”* 

In the following column other distractions ** are mentioned 
which as such are foreign to Epicurus, but which occur in a 
similar way in the popular ethical treatises. I have pointed out 
elsewhere that Cicero and Ovid, to whom I can now add Lucre- 
tius, owe to such a treatise their agreement on the cures for the 
madness of love. These cures are for the most part distractions.*® 


19 Op. cit., II, 36. 

20Cf. also Philodemus, Ilepi ’Opyjs, frag. d, 3-7 (Rh. Mus., LXXI 
[1916], p. 140) [da] yap ris wap’ av ddnylas] wai[dles, dre Ka[Kdv 
. . . [uadjoovrac] and col, XXVII, 11-15 vocos 
fevxrar 7d dd’ wy eis macay aixiavy .. . mpoaye. 

21In VI, 10 the term éroxyq (uecodaBeiv) is used not in the skeptical, 
but in the ordinary meaning: by delay (to check a thing in its course). 

22 See Cicero, Tusc., III, 32-34. 

7° Cf. e.g. Tusc., III, 77 altera (medicina erit docere) de communi 
condicione vitae, and, more fully, III, 29 ff.; also Lucretius, V, 1126 
in Tartara taetra. 

24 repioracuoé col. VII, 4, 9. 

°° Hermes, LXVII (1932), p. 291. See Tusc., IV, 75 abducendus 
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Cicero points out in Tusc., IV, 79 f. that anger is not natural 
(necessary), because different men are related to it in different 
ways. This same view is presented in detail by Philodemus, 
Ilepi Opyys.2° A similar statement doubtless preceded our col. 
VII, which says (1-4), “ (Fickleness is checked) by distraction 
(Siacrpody), by fear in the case of slaves, by diatporn (“ shame,” 
according to Korte) in free men, and also sometimes by some 
other desire and zepioracpo.” In VII, 5-10 the pursuit of wealth 
is recognized as such a distraction. A person who occupies him- 
self with that pursuit remains free from petewpiopos. In the same 
way Philodemus approves a moderate effort to acquire and retain 
wealth and tries to establish this as the purpose of the founders 
of the school (xa@yyepoves).27 But the end of col. VII of our 
work seems to draw attention to the dangers of the pursuit of 
wealth, a warning which is concluded in col. VIII, 1-7. We 
combat these dangers, the work continues, through the teaching 
of philosophy. Philosophy had been previously mentioned in 
col. V, 13. It plays, of course, the principal réle in treatises of 
this type. I refer only to Tusc., III, 84, where Cicero says that 
philosophy performs the cure of the soul’s pains ; and to Philode- 
mus, Ilepi *Opyys, col. XX XI, 15-18: ddppaxov ovk 
Tov KavoviKod Adyou (of the philosophy of Epicurus).*® 

From this point of view natural philosophy is first discussed,” 
but this discussion is not entirely relevant to the sanative func- 
tion of philosophy. The author gives a detailed division of 
astronomy, with reference to a zpoxeipevyn mpaypareia, probably one 
of his own works. There is nothing similar in any other treatise 
of this kind. We shall see that the interest in astronomy is a 
distinctive peculiarity of our author. In col. XI, 5-9, he admits 
that this science leaves many problems unsolved (d&idéAyrros 
Adyos), a statement which refers to the doctrine of alternate 
hypotheses (76 zAcovaxas) *° that Epicurus holds in astronomy. 


(amator) ... nonnumquam ad alia studia; Ovid, Remedia Amoris, 
136 fugiat otia, 144 res age, 150 da vacuae menti quo teneatur opus; 
Lucretius, IV, 1064 alio convertere mentem (éidvoav). 

26 See especially Iepi ’Opyys, frag. 3 and Rh. Mus., LXXI (1916), 
pp. 431-32. 

27 TIepi Oixovouias, cols. XII ff. 

28 Rh. Mus., LXXI (1916), p. 451. 

2° Col. VIII, 9-XI, 4. 

8° Diogenes Laertius, X, 78, 80, 86-87. 
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Then our author continues: “ You are pleased that I did not 
let you go astray; for I indicated to you the limits ** of philo- 
sophic studies. Nor did the things (I said) about (these 
sciences) divert you from ethical insight.” The beginning of 
col. XII should be read approximately as follows: [xwdAJvea 8& 
rovro 70 p0 |vov ody! éxdy[ov] rhv Kupwwrd[ ]ov 
. «+ paOvpiav. The work then continues: “ You will also be 
protected from perewpropot by taking hold of the constant courage 
derived from philosophic principles through the continuous prac- 
tice of philosophy in your previous pursuits.” *? With these 
words he arrived at the most important cure, (Epicurean) 
ethics. In XII, 10 he refers to special ethical treatises (apaypa- 
reiat), namely, those that treat education.** 

Now the cures by means of education which were introduced 
from the popular treatises into the following passage (unfor- 
tunately we can only partially guess what these were because of 
the fragmentary nature of the text) show by their agreement 
with the treatises that they were taken from sources that had no 
peculiarly Epicurean character. Because our work, as we shall 
see, is dedicated to a future politician, it.is understandable that 
the author first speaks of subjects which will educate [zpos] 7d 
5yu[dovov].8* Cicero makes a similar recommendation in Tusc., 
IV, 75: abducendus est (amator) ... ad alia studia, sollici- 
tudines, curas, negotta; and Ovid, loc. cit., more clearly: 144 
res age, 151 sunt fora; sunt leges; sunt quos tuearis (before the 
law) amici, vade per urbanae splendida castra togae. These 
works make certain divisions of education according to age. 
Compare the first book of Quintilian, which points out how to 
educate the artful orator, cui . .. in media ret publicae luce 
vivendum est.*> According to Quintilian, grammar in the 
broader sense, which follows elementary instruction, is divided 
in duas partes: recte loquendi scientiam et poetarum enarra- 


31 Sordnyas—here not “ snares.” 
52 Read XII, 8-10: dyv[S]petwua mpds 


(2) 


83 XII, 12 . . . ; XIII, 3 radeiav. Cf. Seneca, De Ira, II, 21, 1: 
Plurimum ... proderit (for the cure of anger) pueros statim salubriter 
institut. 


So XII, 14 should be restored. 
35 Quintilian, I, 2, 18. 
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tionem.*® Joined with grammar are the other arts that are 
included under the éyxvxAos watdeia, theory of music, to which 
poetry belongs, and mathematics with astronomy. Rhetoric 
follows immediately after these. With all allowance for differ- 
ences, this division can help us to restore the content of the 
lacunae which occur here in our papyrus. 

Col. XIII begins: [poBa|vovens dvaxvcews eis 
Here dvdxvo1s cannot be used in the pejorative meaning of dissi- 
pation but should mean, as a complement of ozovdy (see line 5), 
“broadening of interest.” Therefore already (78 line 1) other 
studies, which precede poetry, and to which the younger students 
are to be introduced, must have been mentioned, probably those 
of which Quintilian speaks. Rhetoric, also, may have been 
included among them. In col. XV, 9-10 our author says of his 
pupil: Adywv (rhetoric) ém[p]edys ei. Also the Epicurean in 
Cicero’s De Fin., I, 72 regards eruditio in poetis evolvendis, in 
music, geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy as useless for the end 
of life; yet he grants that it is a disgrace to a youth not to have 
learned them. On the other hand, under the zonrixa fyrqpara, 
which the more advanced students are to study, must be intended 
questions of poetical theory. Hence, according to XIII, 7 ff. 
people at banquets converse (on such subjects, to avoid an empty 
waste of time), as I would restore the contents of the lacuna. In 
my article “ Philodemus,” in #.-H#., XIX, cols. 2479 f. I pointed 
out that Philodemus also permitted such conversations at ban- 
quets. Epicurus forbade them only to kings.** In what sense, 
however, our author regards the occupation with aesthetic ques- 
tions as useful he clearly says in XIII, 4-7: “The interest in 
any cultural subject will restrain us from imprudent (dédAnrror) 


But this remark (XIII, 4-7) shows that the author sees in the 
study of arts only a help, not acure. A cure is given in col. XIV. 
The preceding words must have run somewhat as follows: 
“Everyone seeks 76 xaipev. One who pursues (XIV,1) every 
pleasure in every way falls into petewpiopds. But, if a person 


86 Idem, I, 4, 1-2. 

87 Epicurus, frag. 5 (Usener). 

88 Seneca gives a similar exhortation, De Ira, III, 9,1: artibus amoents 
tradendus (iratus) ; lectio illum carminum obleniat. 


> 
iS 


we re 
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keeps in view and takes thought for 76 zAnpwpa trav ayabev, how 
many great goods he has, and how many great evils he has 
avoided (he will not frivolously seek ever new pleasures).” This 
passage is, to be sure, in agreement with Epicurus’ teaching, in 
so far as it states that a person does not entertain every desire, 
and that under the zAyjpwpya ayabév should be understood the 
highest end, freedom from every pain, and that one should 
remember gratefully what he has. But the characteristically 
Epicurean expressions are avoided by our author, as if inten- 
tionally. Thus he speaks of yxaipew, which the Stoics also admit, 
instead of 73eo0a. That is again a sign of the popular treatises 
which for the most part bear the stamp of no one school. Any 
school, even the Stoics, could accept both the precepts of this 
column. And exactly the same advice, to keep in mind the good 
one has and the evil one has avoided, occurs in many treatises 
of that kind, as in Plutarch’s [epi Ev@upias, 9 (469 d f.), where 
we find the expressions éyew and yaipew, and where the Stoic 
Antipater is introduced, who, when computing his goods (dvaAo- 
yiLopevos [see XIV, dv ervyev did not 
forget the danger that he had escaped on a sea journey. 

Col. XV can here be passed over, since it deals with the person 
of the young man addressed. Only the words 76 wdons émbupias 
[rapaxé |8es [rot] xwpicas] contain a faint reference 
to Epicurus’ division of the emotions. 

Col. XVI, also, is not especially Epicurean. According to 
Kérte’s correct assumption it pictures the blessings of philosophy. 
In the preceding passage philosophy was recommended to the 
addressee. The beginning ran somewhat as follows: [S8doxe 
(i.e. philosophy) yap 76 The 
gifts of philosophy enumerated here are not peculiar to Epicurus, 
though the phrase dodadds Civ (line 3) echoes his concept of 
doddAea, external security. Even the denial of immortality 
(line 9) is shared by other thinkers. There is no need to collect 
from the treatises the numerous parallels, especially about the 
false fear of death.*® 

In cols. XVII and XVIII perewpiopos is again clearly the 
subject.*° The former warns against immoderate d@y.** 


8° EH. g. Cicero, Tusc., I, 81 ff. 

XVII, 5 dvarddooovow; XVIII, 5, 8 

“1 The beginning of col. XVII may be restored thus: [yd évdiddper 
Tois (see rovTos, line 1) [AV] was. 
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Enumerated are pOoveiv,*® xara wevbeiv,*® and false ideas of 
divine providence.** Then the author passes in XVIII, 3 to the 
épya which the must avoid, dv Kal 
Seneca in the De Ira often warns of drunkenness,*® Ovid men- 
tions it,*® and Philodemus discusses it in detail at the conclusion 
of the Iepi ’Opyjs. Peculiar to our author seems the thought 
that perewpiopos and mutually increase each other.*" 

The last column is unfortunately mutilated at the end. It 
presumably gave some definite statement about the purpose of 
the work. The preserved lines say that (for one who is not 
frivolous) strength of thoughts remains, so that he can fight the 
shamefulness of the 

The foregoing discussion, which could easily be expanded, will 
be sufficient to show that this work, in so far as one can judge 
from its remains, 1) had as its subject perewpropos and its cure; 
2) that in arrangement (xpiovs and Oeparea), as in many details, 
it is related to the many popular philosophical treatises that 
have come down to us; 3) that like most of them it regards 
philosophy as the most effective cure of the evil it deals with, 
but at the same time it keeps in view the standpoint of ordinary 
life; 4) that it undoubtedly reveals Epicurean doctrine, but 
more by suggestion than by emphasis. 

The author is therefore an Epicurean and undoubtedly one 
-of the later, or young, Epicureans. For we saw that in ethical 
questions he assumes the more liberal standpoint which we find 
in Philodemus. Like Philodemus he recognizes as correct for 
the addressee (XV) the inclination toward a public career (XII, 
14 7d Snyu[coov]),*® the occupation with aesthetic questions 
(XIII, 2), and the moderate pursuit of wealth (VII,5). Also 
the fact that he wrote a popular treatise on a single moral error 
points to the time of the later Epicureans. We know that Zeno, 


XVII, 4; ef. e.g. Plutarch, Evéuyias, 11 (471 a); Seneca, 
De Tranquillitate, 2, 10. 

48 XVII, 7. Epicurus also admits moderate grief (frag. 120 Usener), 
but cf. also Crantor in Cicero, T'usc., III, 12, 71. 

44XVIII, 1. This is wholly Epicurean, but cf. also the Stoic in 
‘Cicero, De Nat. Deor., II, 167. 

4° EK. g. II, 20, 2, where a reference is made to Plato. 

46 Remedia Amoris, 803 ff. 


47 XVIII, 7-13. 
48 See Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XXIII (1910), pp. 329 f. 
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the head of the Epicureans about the year 100 B.C., published 
disputations (oxoAai) on vices and the opposite virtues; and from 
Zeno’s pupil Philodemus, who followed his teacher closely, many 
such works have been preserved, or in some cases their titles at 
least are known. It is significant that Philodemus, as above 
indicated, agreed with our author in rejecting mere censure of 
the passions, yet considered it wise to put before the eyes the 
shamefulness and danger of such vices. I have adduced other 
parallels, a few out of many, between Philodemus’ treatises and 
our work. The two Epicureans must have been close together ; 
but they are not identical. There are several important reasons 
for regarding Demetrius the Laconian, the colleague of Zeno 
and teacher of Philodemus, as the author of our work. The 
Herculanean Library contains numerous rolls of his works.*® 
First, it is noteworthy, though not conclusive, that, as Theodor 
Gomperz noted and Korte confirms,*° the script of our papyrus 
agrees with that of pap. 1012, which Cronert ascribes with 
certainty to Demetrius.** Very important, moreover, is the fact 
that the language of our work has several peculiarities of Deme- 
trius’ style and never deviates from it. Cronert has collected 
a few distinguishing signs of the Laconian.®* Of these we find 
in our work: 

a) 7 instead of before vowels, VI,7 IX, 1 
mpayparyas.°* This change, however, does not occur in the Hercu- 
lanean remains of Epicurus’ [epi Svcews*® nor in the two 
Herculanean works of Polystratus.°® In Philodemus y for « is 


*° See Crénert, Kolotes, pp. 100-25 and V. de Falco, L’Epicureo Deme- 
trio Lacone (Naples, Cimmaruta, 1923). 

5° But both only on the ground of the two apographi. See Korte, 
op. cit., p. 571. 

51 Crénert, op. cit., p. 100. 

52 Tbid., p. 101. 

53 Demetrius, pap. 1055 (de Falco, p. 77), col. XX, 1 rAjwv, 4 rrAndrwr; 
pap. 1012 (de Falco, p. 51), col. XLVIII, 9 Axor. 

% This is the reading of the apographi. Likewise, in XII, 10f. 
mpayua[rn@v] should be restored; cf. Demetrius, pap. 1014 (de Falco, 

p. 91), LVI, 3 ddjOnav; pap. 1012, XLVIII, 8 dpeoxnas; and many others. 


In pap. 1056, V.H. X?, 3, 2 stands CHMHOTCOAI (Crénert, 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis [Leipzig, Teubner, 1903], p. 25). 

5° ’AXdyou Karagporycews, ed. K. Wilke (Leipzig, Teubner, 1905), 
and Liber Incertus, ed. A. Vogliano (EHpicuri et Epicureorum Scripta 
[Berlin, Weidmann, 1928]), pp. 75-89. 
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so rare that when it occurs it is surely the fault of the scribe. 
This usage is therefore a peculiarity of Demetrius. 

b) e instead of 7, which is common in Demetrius, always 
occurs in our papyrus in «wey and its derivatives. Yet this 
spelling appears often in Philodemus and it is therefore no proof 
of the Laconian. 

c) Again, Demetrius uses the unattic oo for zr; while Epi- 
curus, Polystratus, and Philodemus avoid this usage.” 

d) Of the peculiarities in the use of words (technical terms) 
which Cronert lists under d) there appear in our work: XI, 5 
and XIII, 7 Brérew; XVIII, 3 IX, [mpoex]xe- 
pevys ( ?).°8 

e) Further, Croénert’s statement, “Der Hiat wird kaum 
beachtet. Dadurch unterscheidet sich Demetrios wohl am deut- 
lichsten von Philodem,” is true of our work also. It contains 
several hiatuses, as XI, 7 and the harsh XVI, 9 
ovx. If one therefore reflects how little of pap. 831 has been 
preserved, he will consider as important its agreements with 
Demetrius in the form and use of words. And what Crénert 
says in praise of Demetrius’ style *® also applies to our work, 
which expresses itself with clarity and simplicity, though the 
language, in accordance with the nature and purpose of the work, 
is more elevated than that found in the ordinary school books 
of the Laconian. 

But the contents speak even more decidedly for Demetrius 
as author. Theodor Gomperz ® thinks that pap. 1012, proved 
by Cronert to be written by Demetrius, is the work of a scholar 
who was both philosopher and grammarian. In this papyrus not 


57 E.g. pap. 1014 (de Falco, p. 94), LXV, 7 rapdocev; 8 gvddo[co]v; 
10 yAwooy. So in our papyrus XIV, 1 dvarddooe; XVII, 5 dvarddooovew 
(XVII, 8 mpar[rovo.]v doubtful); cf. Crénert, Mem. Gr. Her., p. 134. 
Pap. 1044 writes XII, 5 d:adddoo[ov]; XVI, 8 Hocov. This supports my 
conjecture in “ Philonides,” R.-Z., XX, col. 63, that the work was written 
by Demetrius. From Crénert, Mem. Gr. Her., p. 134, n. 4, I see that 
he had already made this conjecture. 

58 Compare also XIII, 2 and 10 ts] with Deme- 
trius, pap. 1006 (de Falco, p. 59) Tepi [xJa[r]a 
Alacrap. 

5° Op. cit., pp. 122 f. 

*° De Falco also agrees, op. cit., p. 23. 
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only questions of the text of Epicurus but also many passages of 
poetry were critically discussed. So it is understandable that 
our author prescribes in XIII, 2 Avces rountixdv under 
which must be understood philological and aesthetic questions in 
the Alexandrian sense. In addition fragments of several of 
Demetrius’ books on the art of poetry have been preserved for us. 
It is certain that Demetrius composed also a work analyzing 
Hippocrates’ terms.** So the quotation from Hippocrates in 
col. II is a probable indication of Demetrius, and also the use 
of the word perewpiopds, which Hippocrates first used in a psycho- 
logical meaning. In addition a discovery of Diels in Lucretius 
is pertinent.°* Though Lucretius in describing the plague at 
Athens in Book VI follows closely the account of Thucydides, he 
introduces in lines 1180-1196 a foreign insertion, which describes 
the signs of death in accord with the prognostic writings of the 
Hippocratic Corpus. At the end he introduces the symptoms 
from Prognosticon, 2 (II, p. 114 Littré). This Lucretian pas- 
sage has been interpreted as a reflection of Hippocrates. In verse 
1195, however, the words iacens rictum (which Diels writes 
conclusively) come from a different source from the rest. Now 
this inappropriate insertion appears sometimes in inferior MSS 
of the Prognosticon. Diels conjectures, therefore, that it was 
Demetrius who corrupted the passage in his commentary on 
Hippocrates, perhaps because of a poor source. He appears to 
have made similar mistakes in other places also. It is therefore 
very plausible that Lucretius, who in my opinion reveals no other 
connection with the later Epicureans, was here influenced by 
Demetrius. This view is contrary to that of Korte, which, sur- 
prisingly, Diels accepts, that Metrodorus or some other older 
Epicurean was the author of pap. 831. Because of the quotation 
from Hippocrates in the work it is more probable that the author 
was Demetrius, the commentator on Hippocrates. I have already 
pointed out that Plutarch in his treatise Tepi ’Avopyyoias referred 
for the visible symptoms of anger to the same passage from 
Hippocrates as our author for perewpiopos.®* These treatises tend 
to-borrow topot from each other. Therefore this reference to 
Hippocrates speaks as well for the stamp of the treatise in our 
work as for the Hippocratean scholar Demetrius as its author. 


*1 See Crénert, Kolotes, p. 107. 
*2H. Diels, “ Lukrezstudien II, III,” Berl. Sitzb., 1920, pp. 12-18. 
* PP. 150 supra. 
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That our Epicurean, like Philodemus, does not reject rhetoric 
unconditionally I inferred from col. XV, 9-10.°* If in the Her- 
culanean Index Stoicorum, LII, 11 Anunrpion fn] is 
restored and the Laconian is meant, then we should assume 
according to Crénert * that he also wrote books on rhetoric, such 
as those we possess in large number from Philodemus. 

But my conjecture becomes all but certain through the long 
digression, cols. [X-XI, on astronomy. Its details have scarcely 
any meaning in respect to the theme of the work, but for that 
reason have all the more significance for the identification of the 
author with Demetrius. For one should conclude from this 
passage the author’s preference for this science. Now Strabo 
calls Demetrius a pupil of Protarchus, who likewise was an 
Epicurean and a mathematician.®* Like the Laconian he also 
attacked the Stoic mathematician Dionysius of Cyrene.®* Further, 
we possess fragments of six geometrical works by Demetrius. 
That he, moreover, like Philonides,*® wrote on astronomy, is 
indicated by his pap. 1013 on the size of the sun.”° So then the 
surprising digression on astronomy is understandable if Deme- 
trius was the author of our work. Col. IX, 1 refers, now, to a 
“work in hand ” from which he borrowed the following division 
of astronomy. It probably originated from our author himself 
and was then in the hands of the addressee.’* 


64 P, 154 supra. 

*5 Kolotes, p. 108. 

°° Strabo, XIV, 20 (658 C) ; see Crénert, Kolotes, p. 88. 

°7 Crénert, Kolotes, p. 102. Demetrius was also probably a younger 
friend of the Epicurean mathematician Philonides; see my article 
“ Philonides,” R.-E., XX, cols. 63 ff., where I also explained how these 
younger Epicurean mathematicians perhaps sought to unite their stand- 
point with that of the Master. 

68 Crénert, Kolotes, pp. 109 ff.; de Falco, pp. 96-108. 

°° Crénert, Kolotes, p. 181. 

7° Tbid., p. 114; ef. our work, col. IX, 8 mepi péyebos dorpwr. 

71 Korte (op. cit., p. 576) correctly points out the similarity of the 
words VIII, 10-12 7d trav Néywv émaipoy Thy didvoav with 
Metrodorus, frag. 37 dvéBns Trois mepi picews Siadoyiouois rHv 
kat rov aiéva. But he wrongly infers from that that Metrodorus is the 
author of our work. For nothing prevents the assumption that the author 
thought of Metrodorus’ expression, just as Lucretius did in I,73 pro- 
cessit . . . moenia mundi. But our author has the loftiness of the 
stellar world before his eyes and thus differs from both the others, who 
are thinking of the endlessness and eternity of the all. 
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In col. XI there was also a reference to the limits of this 
science, in the sense of Epicurus’ zAeovayés. The author empha- 
sizes that he has warned the addressee not to concern himself 
too much with it, but has told him that philosophy and ethics 
(4) dpdvnors) Temain always the main concern. It is clear from 
this statement that the author stood to the addressee in the 
relation of teacher to pupil, whom he has introduced to the doc- 
trines of the Epicurean philosophy (VIII, 7 ff.). The pupil was 
therefore a young man and probably a Roman. Accordingly, we 
think not of a contemporary of Epicurus but of an Epicurean of 
Roman times. In col. XV it is said of the young man that he 
has inherited from his forefathers the inclination to practical 
(political) activity, and (9-10) that he has set his heart on 
rhetorical education. This points to a descendant of the Roman 
aristocracy, just as col. VII, 5 ff. does, which admits the pursuit 
of wealth although at the same time its dangers are made ap- 
parent. As Cicero, at the exhortation of his father, was first 
intrusted to the Epicurean Phaedrus, and as Piso joined him- 
self with Philodemus, so our young Roman, also, might have 
been introduced by his father to the Epicurean Demetrius. 
Accordingly, it is possible that Demetrius composed the work 
before us at the request of the father for the son, to warn him 
against a frivolous life, especially as, according to XV, 5-7, the 
addressee does not seem to have been of very good health.” 

But even the name of the person addressed can be conjectured. 
In the final columns of three papyri Demetrius gives the names 
of those to whom he has dedicated the respective works. Now 
in pap. 1014, lines 11-15 of the last column * according to my 
restoration, he says woAAy 8€ cou xdpis, [6 dir]rare Népwv, [o]d 
po[vov] por wAcio[rov 
pévor .... The roll contains the second book of the Iepi 
of Demetrius and treats of Avoes 
which the author of our work recommends to his pupil even for 
conversations (ovvdiarjoeas) at banquets. So it is natural to see 
in this Nero, who paid Demetrius very much for his book on 
the art of poetry, the young Roman of our work. Perhaps he 
was named in the lost lines at the end. The cognomen Nero 
belonged to a branch of the aristocratic gens of the Claudii. The 
youngest son of Appius Claudius Caecus first had this cognomen.™* 


72 See Karte, p. 588. 78 De Falco, p. 95. 7 Drumann, II’, p. 152. 
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Chronologically, the grandfather of Tiberius Caesar could have 


been our Nero. 
But that is uncertain. This much I believe I have proved, 


that our work is probably a treatise of Demetrius the Laconian 
entitled Iepi Merewpiouod and was dedicated to a young Roman.” 


ROBERT PHILIPPSON. 


MaGpEBuRG, GERMANY. 


75 This article was translated from the German MS by Dr. Phillip 


De Lacy. 


TYPES OF SELF-RECOGNITION AND SELF-REFORM 
IN ANCIENT DRAMA. 


There is a certain spiritual experience which appears to have 
been shared by all men in all ages but, which never fails to excite 
their bewilderment and awe. It is the flash of inspiration by 
which a man suddenly beholds his own true and better nature. 

In the Christian age this has been called “ seeing the light,” 
for it can take the form of a moral illumination which is like 
the death of the old self—a phenomenon often so striking that 
a man appears, according to another mystical religious concep- 
tion, to be “born again.” The conversion of St. Paul is an 
instance which can rightly be regarded as one of the most 
dramatic moments in human history. 

Browning has given eloquent expression to such experiences 
in his Cristina: 

Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing. 


He was inspired with the same idea when he wrote his Halbert 
and Hob. 

The process may be described as moral regeneration or as the 
discovery of the better self: on a lower plane it may be no more 
than the sudden revelation that one has been acting wrongly, 
accompanied by a resolution to alter one’s course of action. 

Now it should be realised at the outset that, although this 
experience can be regarded as a recognition of one’s own true 
self and although it is a familiar dramatic theme, it is not an 
anagnorisis in the Aristotelian sense. The rigid limitations of 
this technical term as defined and illustrated in Aristotle’s 
Poetic are not always understood. 


1 Professor D. S. Robertson has very kindly read this article and 
offered valuable suggestions and criticisms which have enabled me to 


improve greatly upon its original form. 
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Anagnorists par excellence, according to the theory of Aristotle, 
involves recognition of the identity of persons. The recognition 
of objects and places and even the recognition of deeds done seem 
to be regarded by him as in some way less commendable (Poetic, 
chap. 11). In chaps. 14 and 16 of the Poetic he gives further 
cases in which all the stress is laid on personal identification.? 
There is little doubt that on this matter his theory coincided with 
the general practice of Greek playwrights. 

One surprising fact emerges: Aristotle is interested in recog- 
nition of one’s own identity, but he does not mention recognition 
of one’s own character, and yet we should regard this as both 
interesting and important. I will endeavour to discuss the 
chief examples occurring in ancient drama, with particular 
attention to those in which the theme is both psychologically 
and dramatically vital. Obviously, this is the highest type. 

The first case which leaps to mind is the personage of Admetus 
in Euripides’ Alcestis. Here is a man who is not fundamentally 
base in character but merely pompous and self-centred to an 
almost criminal degree. After allowing his wife (as he thinks) 
to die for him, he feels a sense of loneliness and realises how 
contemptibly selfish he has been. He would now willingly change 
places with her. No speech in Greek drama is better known 
(Alcestis 935 ff.), and yet its true implication seems to have 
escaped notice. Admetus has perceived his error and is now 
ready to reform, but even in his reformation he still remains 
himself. Huis repentance is natural, amiable, and sincere, but 
he is not fundamentally changed! Softly intruding on the speech 
can be heard a note of self-pity and of envy for his wife’s glorious 
end. It is characteristic of HKuripides to sound this gentle note 
of irony (which the uninitiated can easily overlook or mistake 
for bathos) in a speech which is at the same time dignified and 
pathetic in tone. 

Structurally speaking, it is not the repentance of Admetus but 
the resolution of Heracles (833 ff.) which marks the climax of 
the Alcestis. Yet the recognition of past error is essential to 
the plot of the play. It will be noticed that Admetus’ flash of 
insight follows Heracles’ resolve to save Alcestis, and with such 
dramatic effect that it forms a psychological climax which is more 


2 On the five types listed in chap. 16 see especially Gudeman’s detailed 
notes (pp. 287-302 of his edition). 
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magnificent than the preceding one which was merely practical. 
In this effect we behold the work of a genius. 

Professor Gilbert Norwood put the dénouement of the Alcestis 
at the first moment when the audience becomes aware of Heracles’ 
resolution to save Admetus’ wife. He regards Admetus’ change 

f heart as the climax properly so called. I spoke of Heracles’ 
resolution as a kind of practical climax, but the whole question 
of the relation between climax and dénouement is very difficult 
and often disputable.* Differences of interpretation are probably 
permissible in cases like the Alcestis according as one stresses the 
practical or the psychological approach to drama. There is also 
the question of the relation between Heracles’ resolve and its 
accomplishment: this is where I differ (but only tentatively) 
from Professor Norwood. 

As usual, Homer had forestalled the tragic poets. In the nine- 
teenth book of the Iliad, both Achilles and Agamemnon repent 
of their quarrel. This is a dramatic climax, for it produces a 
complete change in the situation-and prepares the dénouement. 

One of the most majestic examples in drama must have been 
the spiritual experience of the central figure of Aeschylus’ Pro- 
metheva. In this great work of the imagination, as is well known, 
Aeschylus portrayed the gradual clarification of the system by 
which Zeus claimed to order the whole universe for good.* The 
revelation of this purpose to Prometheus must, however, have 
been the central theme. 

Prometheus, guilty of bringing fire from heaven to mankind 
(presumably in the first play of the trilogy) was punished in the 
manner familiar to us from the extant play. 

We learn from Athenaeus (XV, 672e and 674d) that in the 
Prometheus Unbound (generally taken to be the final play of the 
trilogy) Prometheus repented of his former rebellious attitude, 
having recognised at last that Zeus had been directing all things 
for good. This change of heart made his pardon possible, and, 
being reconciled to the will of Zeus, he was triumphantly freed 


- 8A discussion of this relation, with reference to the Alcestis among 
other plays, can be found in the brilliant last essay of Norwood’s 


Euripides and Shaw (London, 1921). 
‘An inspiring and imaginative discussion of the Prometheia will be 


found in Norwood’s Greek Tragedy, pp. 91-98. Cf. also H. D. F. Kitto 
in J. H.S., LIV (1934), pp. 14-20. 
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from disgrace and bondage. The dramatic importance of Prome- 
theus’ change of character is obvious. Its function is more direct 
than the change implied in the character of Zeus himself, whose 
government of the universe had evolved from brutal tyranny to 
righteous power. The birth of Athena is known to have been a 
turning-point in the development of the king of the gods. Great 
moral and religious importance must be attached to this imagined 
evolution of Zeus himself, as being part of the titanic symbolism 
in which Aeschylus depicted the evolution of universal order 
from moral chaos to moral cosmos. But I would insist that the 
spiritual experience of Prometheus has dramatic priority, and 
it will be seen to belong to the type of moral enlightenment 
which I am specially discussing, and as being a climax which 
makes the dénouement possible. 

The Oresteta exhibits the same colossal conceptions of universal 
and human destiny but lacks the individual personal revelation.® 
I find certain cases in Sophocles and Euripides which at first 
sight appear important and relevant but on closer examination 
become less so. These are: Oedipus Tyrannus (Oedipus and 
Jocasta) ; Trachiniae (Deianira) ; Philoctetes (Neoptolemus) ; 
Ajax (Ajax)*®; Hippolytus (Theseus) ; Jon (Creusa) ; Hercules 
Furens (Heracles) ; Bacchae (Agave). Some of these are very 
striking and lend themselves to classification—for example, Ajaz, 
Hercules Furens, and Bacchae together form a distinct and 
interesting class, that is, hallucination and return to conscious- 
ness. The incident in the Philoctetes, where Neoptolemus undoes 
his past action by returning the bow and arrows, has great charm 
in itself, but it does not form the mainspring of the plot. Creusa 
in the Jon has a remarkable revelation, but, whatever be its impli- 
cations, it is a revelation of identity, i. e. anagnorisis properly so 
called. The revelation of identity is likewise the most startling 
part of the Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Hippolytus and the T'ra- 
chiniae the recognition of past error has something mechanical 
about it which robs it of psychological importance (not, of 
course, of dramatic interest). 


5 On the deeper significance of the Oresteia see Norwood, op. cit., pp. 
114-117 and chap. III, passim; Kitto’s Greek Tragedy, chaps. III and IV. 

° Cf. Kitto, op. cit., p. 24, n. 2 against the view that a development of 
character is involved in Ajax’s change of mind—the resolve not to kill 
himself after all. 
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Special mention may be given to the Antigone (Creon) and 
the Medea (Jason). Creon’s recognition of his past error is used 
by Sophocles with magnificent effect: the cruel and self-righteous 
king suffers a revelation of his own spiritual blindness. But here 
the damage is beyond repair, and there is nothing left but 
lamentation. 

The Medea (Jason) belongs to the same class: it begins like 
the Alcestis but ends like the Antigone, with horror for the 
person concerned. Compared with Alcestis, Medea is a figure 
of melodrama: her husband is far less likeable than Admetus. 
Yet the similarity of theme in the two plays, combined with the 
satiric purpose common to them both, shows that Euripides was 
merely working out the same idea in a different way. I would 
insist very strongly upon this interpretation of the Medea, often 
wrongly called in question. The real and essential difference 
between the Alcestis and these two tragedies which I have classed 
together is that Admetus repents, whereas Creon fails to repent 
in time and Jason does not repent at all. Professor D. S. 
Robertson has reminded me, however, that only a miracle differ- 
entiates Admetus from Creon: they both (humanly) repent too 
late. This is a subtle observation and most illuminative of 
Kuripides’ methods. Sophocles made Creon swallow a bitter 
draught of tragic grief; Euripides, being in a kindlier mood than 
usual, let Admetus off with a heavy dose of satire. 

In three of Aristophanes’ comedies, Knights, Clouds, and 
Frogs, we find a special Aristophanic application of moral 
enlightenment—the disillusionment of Demos, Strepsiades, a .d 
Dionysus, who had been imposed upon respectively by three w a 
whom Aristophanes takes as types of the political, philosop’ ic, 
and literary charlatan-innovator. These are Cleon (Paphlag: 2), 
Socrates, and Euripides. The method of the comic writer i. to 
discredit the charlatan, among other ways, by exhibiting the 
credulity and disillusionment of his dupe. 

The structure is vaguest in the Knights. In the Clouds, Strep- 
slades receives his moral lesson in the form of blows from his 
son, justified on philosophic grounds—a painful revelation to him 
of the true effects of the new education. Norwood remarks of 
the Frogs: “The peripeteia is technically akin to those of tra- 
gedy ” (Luripides and Shaw, p. 184). This observation is exact. 
There is no muddling about the change of mind in the Frogs, 
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none of the farcical accretions which blur the outline of the 
Knights. Here the decision of Dionysus to take Aeschylus 
instead of Euripides comes like a bombshell (line 1471: 4 yA@rr’ 
Dionysus can be said to have 
received a sudden moral illumination leading to a reversal of his 
purpose, and at the same time dramatically powerful. 

But what of the Wasps? Philocleon’s change of character in 
this play may carry some moral for Bdelycleon or the audience, 
but it is farcical in its abruptness. It is hardly dramatically 
justified and merely forms part of a bold general effect. Yet the 
brilliance of the farce is in no way impaired: it rises above 
criticism like an iridescent bubble. To analyse and then con- 
demn its dramatic structure, as some have tried to do, is like 
discussing the function of the various coloured pieces in a patch- 
work quilt. 

In the New Comedy we find several close parallels to the 
Alcestis—confirmation of the accepted belief that the poets of 
the New Comedy loved to borrow situations from Euripides. 
Even in the small portion of Menander which has come down to 
us, we have three examples of self-recognition accompanied by 
self-reform and translated into dramatic action. And all three 
concern the relations between man and wife (or mistress). 

In the Perikeiromene Polemon has misjudged his mistress and 
ill-treated her under the influence of baseless jealousy. His 
repentance (in conformity with his character) is powerful in 
expression (Perth. 406 ff., Koerte*) : 


TAvKépiov, 
ws KaTa Kpatos éepirnoev 
porxdv’ 6 8 ddAdotwp eyo 
kat avOpwros Soxav 
érapwvovy. Tovyapovy amnyxopnv 


KaA@s 


Is this a case of anagnorisis? It is based on the identification 
of a person whom he had thought to be an adulterer but who 
turns out to be his mistress’ brother. But the situation recalls 
the Alcestis, inasmuch as Polemon receives a revelation con- 
cerning the true nature of his past behaviour (one could have 
said “a revelation of his own true character,” but see infra). 
And his repentance is in effect like that of Admetus. 
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Yet, whatever dramatic importance we allow to the change in 
Polemon’s behaviour, it can hardly be called anagnorisis. This 
point, I think, is made so much clearer by the fact that the real 
anagnortsis (and climax of the play from the practical point of 
view) had already taken place (319 ff. and 338 ff., Koerte*), 
when Pataecus recognised, by the articles preserved in the chest 
and casket, that Glycera was his daughter. 

There is some humour in the fact that the eavesdropping 
Moschion discovers at the same time that Glycera is his sister 
(344 ff., Koerte*). What a painful shock for the young philan- 
derer! Hence for him as for Polemon, a revelation of his own 
folly. 

Thus it will be seen that the resemblance in structure between 
the Alcestis and the Perikeiromene is very close indeed. The 
formal or practical climax which will lead to the dénouement 
precedes the psychological or emotional climax which is also 
vitally necessary for the smoothing out of the situation. We have 
before us two masterpieces, respectively, of the tragi-comedy and 
the comédie larmoyante. The genesis of the latter has now 
become clearer. 

There is every indication that the character of Demea in the 
Samia was developed on similar lines to that of Polemon in the 
Periketromene. 

In the Lpitrepontes, also, the estrangement between Charisius 
and Pamphila must have been similarly treated. There are signs 
that it was worked out in a very graceful and romantic way. 
Onesimus thus describes the remorse of the young husband 
Charisius (Hpitr. 574 ff., Koerte*) : 


éyw yap ” muKvov mavu 
“ ~ 2 , 
édeyev “ rowovrov épyov 
‘ 
yeyoves te vobov marnp 
> ¥ , 
arvxovan éxeivy, BdpBapos 
~ 
dvnAens Te,” Eppwpevws 
~ la > 


Here again, the husband who has not treated his wife properly. 
The situation may be taken from Euripides, but the treatment 
is much milder. Even in his indignation Charisius was a model 
of chivalrous conduct, as Menander’s heroes have to be. For 
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Menander is a gentle dramatist who (in response to his audience, 
perhaps) is far more lenient than his master Huripides in the 
delineation of human failings. Polemon’s brutal treatment of 
Glycera had to be attributed to an unnatural delusion caused by 
the goddess Ignorance and explained by her in the Prologue to 
the Periketromene. 

The same problem which arises between husband and wife can 
also arise in relations between father and son (as in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds and Wasps). And this extension of the theme occurs in 
two plays of Terence. The young man whose love-affairs get 
him into trouble with his father can hardly be the property of 
any one writer of the New Comedy, for this situation is just a 
part of Mediterranean life. But there is something about the 
psychology of the father in these two plays of Terence which 
irresistibly recalls the plays of Menander which I have just been 
discussing. We already know that the two plays in question (the 
Hautontimorumenos and the Adelphoe) are copied from him 
with certain alterations and additions. 

The Hautontimorumenos ingeniously begins with the repen- 
tance of the stern father Menedemus. Though the anagnorisis 
of Antiphila is the most essential part of the plot, the father’s 
change of mind is also an important theme which may have had 
a more prominent place in the Greek original. In the last scene 
of the play, Menedemus, having learned wisdom from his own 


experience, is able to address an appeal to Chremes which induces ~ 


him to pardon Clitipho. 

Now let us consider the Adelphoe. Though there is some 
confusion in this play concerning the identity of the music 
girl’s lover (because Aeschinus is shielding his brother Ctesipho), 
there is nothing which can be called an anagnorisis. The recog- 
nition of Ctesipho as the true culprit could have been much more 
dramatic: characteristically enough, Terence makes little of it. 
The main emphasis is laid upon the emotional reaction of Demea. 
His change of character is the turning-point of the play. His 
brother Micio asks in astonishment in the last scene (line 984): 
Quid istuc? quae res tam repente mores mutavit tuos? For the 
audience, the answer has been provided in Demea’s soliloquy 
(lines 855 ff.) : even at his time of life he has learned something 
new about the duties of a father. 

Does not the circumstantial evidence suggest that Menander 
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was the inventor of these character-studies? The contribution of 
Terence, however, still remains unknown. 

The theme of self-revelation or spiritual enlightenment which 
is comparatively rare in ancient drama (at least, as far as we 
know it) becomes almost hackneyed in modern dramatists and 
novelists, for, when facile authors once perceive its possibilities, 
it becomes a favourite recipe for plot construction. Here are a 
few select cases of varying merit: Shakespeare: Henry IV, King 
Lear, Othello, Cymbeline, Winter’s Tale; Fielding: Tom Jones, 
Amelia; Kleist: Der Prinz von Homburg, Michel Kohlhaas; 
Hebbel: Agnes Bernauer; Ibsen: Wild Duck, Doll’s House; 
Tolstoy: Resurrection; Dostoievsky: Crime and Punishment; 
Dumas fils: La Dame aux Camélias; Labiche: La Grammaire; 
Shaw: Candida, Major Barbara, The Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet ; Somerset Maugham: Rain; Sir James Barrie: Quality 
Street, The Admirable Crichton; T. C. Murray: Autumn Fire, 
Aftermath. 

R. A. BRowNE. 
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A BASIC CONFLICT IN ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Readers of histories of philosophy written under the influence 
of Hegel will recall that the historical function of Aristotle was 
to remedy a defect in Platonism, the so-called “gap” which 
Plato left between the world of ideas and the world of particulars, 
The best known expression of this thesis is perhaps that of 
‘Windelband in his History of Philosophy (Engl. tr., p. 138): 


What he (i.e. Aristotle) combated in the system of his 
great predecessor was only the Hleatic assumption of absence 
of relatton,—absence of relation between general and par- 
ticular, between Ideas and phenomena, between conceptions 
and perceptions; an absence of relation which, in spite of all 
his efforts, Plato had not overcome, even in the later phase 
of his teaching . . . This tearing apart (xwpifew) of essence 
and phenomenon, of Being and Becoming, is in addition to 
special dialectical objections, the object of the chief reproach 
which Aristotle brings against the doctrine of ideas. While 
Plato had made two different worlds out of the general 
which is known by the conception, and the particular which 
is perceived, the entire effort of Aristotle is directed towards 
removing again this division in the conception of reality, and 
discovering that relation between Idea and phenomenon 
which shall make conceptional knowledge able to explain 
what is perceived. 


Historians of this persuasion usually point out that the gap 
‘between the ideas and the particulars was filled by the Aristotelian 
doctrine of potentiality, that the idea is immanent in the par- 
‘ticular and appears as the realized form when the particular has 
completed its development. 

We are not in this paper concerned with the success of Aris- 
totle in expleining the relation of the universal to the particular, 
for a study of his presuppositions will show, we believe, that it 
was never ore of his major problems. It will show, on the con- 
trary, that Aristotle assumed a system of philosophy—presumably 
‘because of his having studied under Plato—in which the same 
gap remained. Not only did it remain, but it was accepted by 
Aristotle to explain away difficulties which he could not account 
for otherwise, so that Aristotle, as far as this question was con- 
«cerned, simply carried on the Platonic tradition, filling in details 
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which were missing in Plato’s dialogues, expanding his research 
into fields which were for reasons unknown not treated by Plato. 

Every philosopher takes something for granted. If one ex-- 
amines his arguments, one will naturally discover what his 
assumed premises are. We have made such an examination of 
Aristotle, the partial results of which have already been pub- 
lished,’ and here undertake to gather together some of his pre- 
suppositions into logical form. The result brings out clearly 
what might have been suspected, that Aristotle has in the back 
of his mind what we might call a “ protophilosophy ” of whose 
truth he is so convinced that he never argues about it. The 
conflict which gives the title to this paper can be found in this. 
protophilosophy and may be traced to his acceptance and 
peculiar elaboration of the Platonic theory of ideas. We shall 
consider the conflict under the following headings: 1) Nature 
and Chance, 2) The Goodness of Nature, 3) the Priority of the 
Natural, 4) Value-assumptions. — 


NATURE AND CHANCE. 


That Aristotle believed in something called “chance” needs: 
no demonstration ; just what he meant by the term is perhaps less. 
clear. It should first be noted that he never seeks to prove its 
existence ; he assumes it. 

In the second place, chance is contrasted with nature. What- 
ever nature is, it is something which does not contain chance or 
operate by chance. Thus we find the following assertions which 
are used as premises in the Aristotelian corpus. 

Nature leaves nothing to chance (De Caelo 290 A 31). In 
this place the axiom is used to prove that stars would have organs: 
of motion if they moved. Nature is no wanton or random creator 
(291 B 14) ; therefore if the stars moved they would have a shape 
adapted to motion. No natural fact can originate in chance 


(301 A 11). 


1“The Presuppositions of Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” A.J. P., LV 
(1934), pp. 36 ff.; “ The Presuppositions of Aristotle’s Physics,” A.J. P., 
LVII (1936), pp. 24 ff.; “ The Presuppositions of Aristotle’s Psychology,” 
A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 275 ff. 

2“ Nature” is used in various senses by Aristotle. I here discuss 


only one of them. 
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In these assumptions “by chance” means clearly enough 
“without a purpose,” “in vain.” They therefore mean about 
the same thing as the famous Aristotelian phrase, Nature does 
nothing in vain. They do not, however, imply that chance events 
do not occur. On the contrary, Aristotle is emphatic that they do 
occur. But they are not “natural” events. Thus we find him 
stating, in the Physics (188 A 31ff.), that the only random 
events are accidental. This is what rhetoricians call “ granted 
matter ” and, as a matter of fact, contains material for a defini- 
tion of chance events. Every event for Aristotle is the realization 
of a form. We may define a natural event as an event in which 
the final cause is identical with the essence; an unnatural event 
as one in which the final cause is an accident. Among accidental 
events, chance will be found; no purpose is realized which could 
properly be called a natural purpose. Just what a natural pur- 
pose is will, I hope, become clearer later on in this paper. 

The classification of chance events with accidental events—in 
the technical sense of “ accidental ”—is justified by Aristotle’s 
own definition of “chance” (Rhetoric 1369 A 32 ff.), “Those 
things that happen by chance are all those whose cause cannot 
be determined, that have no purpose, and that happen neither 
always nor usually nor in any fixed way.”* Though this 
sentence in itself would suffice to establish the sharpest distinc- 
tion between natural and chance events, it can be strengthened 
by others. Thus the opening of the fifth chapter of Physics II 
makes the distinction between those things which happen always 
in the same way or for the most part and those which do not. 
The second class is chance events. Continuing the distinction, 
Aristotle points out how chance events are always incidental 
(kara ovpBeBnxos). This passage in connection with the defini- 
tion of ovpBeByxds in the “ Philosophical Lexicon” in Meta- 
physics IV, chap. 30 or Metaphysics 1065 A 1 ff. should remove 
any doubt which may exist about this identification. In fact the 
chance as the accidental is also used in the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Magna Moralia (cf. 1206 B 38) and Hudemian Ethics (1247 
A 32), which leads one to believe that it became part of the 
Aristotelian tradition. It thus appears clear that Aristotle is 
asserting the existence of two kinds of events, one of which occurs 
in a constant fashion, establishes a rule or what we should call 


* The Oxford translation is used throughout. 
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a law; the other of which occurs irregularly, only once or at 
most twice. The former are called “natural,” the latter 
“chance.” If an event occurs but once, then its cause cannot be 
determined, for there is no knowable cause of a particular event; 
knowledge is possible only in the case of classes of things. We 
may, then, observe or perceive or feel particular events, but we 
cannot have knowledge of them. This is exactly the Platonic 
distinction between knowledge and opinion, knowledge in both 
authors pertaining only to universals, opinion to particulars. 
If the world were perfect, there would presumably be no 
particular events in it. All things would fall into classes whose 
general traits would permit the formulation of laws. But the 
world is imperfect since universals are incorporated. Matter 
presumably individualizes them. How it performs this function 
is nowhere explained, nor could it be explained satisfactorily 
since matter is unknowable. Be that as it may, an incorporated 
essence is not only unknowable, -it is also imperfect, approxi- 
mating, but never attaining, its ideal form. The question con- 
sequently arises how we can know the forms in their incorporated 
condition, since every incorporation is a corruption of the form. 
The answer should be that we never can know them, but, as 
readers of the De Anima will recall, Aristotle is himself in con- 
flict on this point. He believes 1) that sensory objects are 
particulars (De Anima 417 B 22) and the objects of understand- 
ing (émorjun) universals and 2) that sensation is the receptacle 
of “sensible forms without their matter” (424 A 18; 425 B 
23-24). But a form, sensible or not, without matter cannot be a 
particular and, if it is not a particular, then sensation cannot 
be change (“alteration”) as he maintains it is in still another 
passage (415 B 24; cf. 416 B 34). What this amounts to is that 
Aristotle is faced with the problem of the Meno. That problem 
may be stated, How can one know—in the Aristotelian sense of 
“know ”—what one is observing? To know it requires knowing 
its form at least, and the form is a universal. But one is con- 
fronted in perception with particulars. The problem might be 
expected to have been solved by the doctrine of potential forms, 
and no doubt Aristotle thought it was so solved; but since the 
forms are corrupted by incorporation, one never knows what one 
has before his eyes, however well he may perceive it. 


] 
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II. 


THE GoopNEss oF NATURE. 


The order of Nature may be considered to be a name for the 
logical hierarchy of classes from infima species up to summum 
genus. Theoretically, if one knew the summum genus and had 
the proper logical technique, one could know, by logical processes 
alone, everything else which was natural. But no logical process 
could divide even the infimae species into particulars or existing 
things; to use the language of logicians, only an existence- 
postulate could establish a material world of observation and an 
existence-postulate is logically gratuitous. Over against the 
order of Nature is the disorder of perception, chance, aimlessness, 
perversion, corruption, change, particularity. So much is simple 
description and although some of the terms still have unpleasant 
connotations, the disagreeableness is not logical, but psychological. 

To Aristotle also the idea of Nature carried along with it a 
connotation of value. That is an assumption, not a deduction. 
Its clearest form is perhaps that given in De Caelo (288 A 2-3): 


Nature always does the best possible thing. 


He uses this assumption here to explain the direction of heavenly 
motion. Having stated the absoluteness of directions (De Caelo 
B, 2), and the superiority of up to down, right to left, front 
to back, he attributes to the heavens the better direction. That 
certain directions are inherently better than others is a dogma 
which recalls the Pythagorean table of opposites as given in the 
Metaphysics (986 A 22-26) : 


limit unlimited 
odd even 

one many 
right left 

male female 
resting moving 
straight curved 
light darkness 
good bad 
square oblong * 


4 For the historical background, see Ross’ commentary on this passage, 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1924), I, pp. 150 ff. 
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It is next to impossible to discover why Aristotle accepted this 
list and thought that the left-hand side of the table should be 
good and the right-hand bad. It is possible that the right-hand 
side lists privations, which are of course evil, privations of the 
characters listed in the left-hand side. It will be remembered 
that St. Augustine and some of his Stoic predecessors—one 
might, with some reason add Plotinus also—reasoned to the 
unreality of evil from this very point of view: it was the priva- 
tion of goodness and nothing more. To interpret them as priva- 
tions would put a strain on our verbal sense, but Ross has 
suggested how the words with bad connotations can be listed as 
“indefinite ” terms, and the indefinite is clearly the privation 
of limits. That beings who are marked by privation are evil is 
clearly seen in such passages as Politics A, 5 and 6, where Aris- 
totle justifies natural as opposed to legal or conventional slavery : 
the natural slave is deprived of his reasoning powers and is there- 
fore an unnatural man. ; 

There is, however, in the De Caelo (286 A 23) a presupposi- 
tion which cannot be reconciled with this acceptance of the 
Pythagorean table. I refer to the assumption, “If one of the 
opposites is natural, the other must be natural too.” Aristotle 
uses this to prove that if Earth exists, Fire must also exist, since 
Fire is the opposite of Earth. This would mean that if good is 
natural, then evil must be equally natural; if the one is natural, 
so must the many be. The bad qualities, then—unless they are 
privations—, must be as natural as the good. Moreover, Fire, 
we must remember, is somehow more real than the other elements. 
It is that element which corresponds to form while Earth cor- 
responds to matter, being respectively the absolutely light and 
the absolutely heavy (De Caelo A, 4). Form is better than 
matter and, if both contraries are natural, then evil is as natural 
as good and we cannot explain it as a simple privation. We 
thus find that there is an equation between the natural and the 
good, the unnatural and the bad; we also find that both 
opposites are natural if one is and yet that in some cases one 
opposite is bad and the other good. We have also the theory 
used in the Ethics and elsewhere, that, regardless of the natural- 
ness of two opposites, both are bad and only the mean is good. 

Though there is an extended discussion of the nature of goods 
in the Nicomachean Ethics (1096 A 11ff.) and the Rhetoric 
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(1362 A 15 ff.), the most useful presentation of this problem, 
useful, that is, for our present purpose, occurs in the Politics. 
For in that treatise are to be found several presuppositions which 
clearly assume the existence of non-human goods resident in the 
natural order whose value is independent of mankind. The 
following are the most important: 


The superiority of the final cause and end of a thing 
(Politics 1252 B 34) ; cf. Metaphysics (982 A 14-17) 

The superiority of the self-sufficient (1253 A 1) 

The superiority of the whole to the part (1288 A 26-27) 

The evil of things which are contrary to nature (1325 
B 9-10) 

The goodness of the mean (1295 B 3-4). 


If the natural is the purposive and the unnatural the random, 
then the first of these presuppositions becomes clearer, for pur- 
pose always strives towards an end and the end is the final cause. 
The fourth assertion clearly states that the unnatural is evil, 
and, since the purposeless is the unnatural, the random would 
be evil. Thus in the Politics (1323 B 27 ff.) Aristotle argues 
that external goods which come “ of themselves ” and by chance 
are inferior to happiness, and in the same treatise later (1332 
A 30 ff.) it appears that the alternatives to chance are knowledge 
and purpose. In accordance with this principle that chance is 
worse than the purposive, he maintains (1252 A 31-32), that 
“that which can foresee by the exercise of the mind is by nature 
intended to be lord and master.” The only logical process, if 
one eliminate natural rhythms and cycles, by which one can 
foresee anything is implicated in the linkage of classes. Thus 
one can predict that, if a member of a species has certain char- 
acters, then any future members of the species will have them 
and any members of sub-species will have them too. For of 
course the characters of more inclusive classes are shared by the 
members of included classes. But it is also true that the char- 
acters of the species are the final cause of the members of the 
species, just as the characters of the genus are the final cause 
of the species within the genus. Thus in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, when Aristotle is discussing the end of man, he indicates 
first the distinguishing character of humanity which alone will 
determine the final good of all men. The problem of the man 


1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 
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who would be virtuous becomes the problem of realizing his 
human—not his personal—character, that which he shares with 
all men and which neither unnatural, immature, or perverted 
men nor animals nor plants manifest or can in the nature of 
things attain. 

If my reasoning is correct, then numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 can be 
absorbed into one assertion, 


The good is the natural, 


where “ natural ” will mean “that which is in accordance with 
logical order.” But this principle would account neither for the 
goodness of the left-hand side of the Pythagorean table nor for 
the 5th of our presuppositions of value, the goodness of the mean. 

Aristotle has probably accepted the idea that the mean is 
better than the extremes from proverbial philosophy. He uses 
related standards—excessive size, symmetry, regularity—in quasi- 
aesthetic discussions: e.g., political revolutions spring from a 
disproportionate increase in any part of the state (Politics 
1302 B 34ff.); extreme democracy and oligarchy are self- 
destructive (1309 B 23 ff.); the necessity of limiting the size 
of a population (1326 A 31-32) ; city planning (1330 B 22 ff.). 
That the mean is more natural than the extreme could not be 
proved, for the Aristotelian logic with the law of excluded middle 
would seem to preclude the natural existence of means. Yet in 
De Generatione et Corruptione (318 B 27 ff.) there is a hint of 
the hierarchy of reality which was to be carried out in neo- 
platonism, and Water and Air, which come between Earth and 
Fire, are held to be more real than Earth, though less real than 
Fire, and in the biological treatises there is mention of zoophytes 
which are between plants and animals.® But in general it may 
be said that the mean is found only in the ethical treatises and 
ethics is not a subject admitting of exact reasoning; Aristotle in 
fact even there introduces his discussion of the mean with a 
sort of apology (Nicomachean Ethics 1104 A 10). Good be- 
havior is of course a kind of art; it is not instinctive; and conse- 
quently the value of the mean might be more properly treated as 
pertaining only to artificial change. We may here, however, 


5 There is a hint of the hierarchy in De Part. Animal, 641 B 18-20, 
where Aristotle asserts that celestial bodies show more order than 
terrestrial beings do. 
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point out that it cannot be reconciled with the rest of Aristotle’s 
system. 

We have then identified the good with the natural as a general 
principle. (Other criteria of value will be discussed below.) 
This identification proves to have been used by Aristotle on 
several occasions. Thus he argues from the rightness of the 
natural to there being some justification for self-love (Politics 
1263 A 40 ff.) ; again he will argue from the self-sufficiency of 
the state and the dependence of the individual when isolated to 
the greater naturalness of the state and its “priority” to the 
individual (Politics 1253 A 25 ff.). In the third place, he can 
prove that tyranny, oligarchy, democracy are bad because they 
are perverted, unnatural forms of government (Politics 1287 
B 40). At the same time we must point out that he is not 
entirely self-consistent. In Politics A, 6 (1255 B 2-4) he asserts 
that nature does not always accomplish her purposes and in the 
same treatise later (1259 B 1-4) he grants that there are excep- 
tions to the order of nature. This is simply an admission of 
chance in the sphere of political philosophy. But, when he is 
discussing the three things which make men good and virtuous, 
he points out clearly that nature is not sufficient (Politics 1332 
A 38 ff.). In fact, in at least one place he reasons that “ men 
do many things against habit and nature, if rational principle 
persuades them that they ought ” (1332 B 6-8). In this passage 
he means by “ nature ” the specific innate psycho-physical equip- 
ment of the individual and not human nature in general. It is 
possible for a man’s personal nature to be in contradiction with 
human nature and yet for him to be rational and to pursue 
human rather than personal ends. There is no inconsistency in 
the existence of a conflict between individual character and 
human nature; it is analogous to that between nature and chance. 
What requires explaining away is the apparent contradiction 
between an individual’s being able to control his own nature and 
orient it in the path of reason—Nature—when it is innately set 
on a diverging path. 

We thus see that in his normative, as in his descriptive, con- 
cepts the two ideas of the structure of Nature are in discord: 
Nature as a system of fixed species in which the principle of 
excluded middle rigidly obtains; and Chance as a realm of dis- 
order. Man’s ethical problem is to make his life which is partly 
lived in the latter approximate that of the former. Since the 
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former concept is confused with a second picture of Nature as a 
hierarchy in which there is mediation between levels, there is no 
possibility of reconciliation. 


III. 


THE PRIORITY OF THE NATURAL. 


The simplest statement of this principle occurs in De Caelo 
(286 A 18): 


The natural is prior to the unnatural. 


If we define the “natural ” as the orderly, in the sense of the 
logical hierarchy, this presupposition would read: The orderly 
is prior to the random or even: The purposive is prior to the 
purposeless. The full meaning of the axiom does not appear, 
however, until the meanings of “prior” are clarified. 


Priority may be of the following kinds: 


1) Natural priority. 

In Metaphysics 1010 B 37f. is to be found the phrase: the 
mover is prior by nature to the moved. The phrase is used to 
prove that there must be something prior to sensation which will 
be the object of sensation. Later in the same treatise (1018 
B 9ff.), Aristotle equates natural priority with “ absolute” 
priority and speaks of things which are “ nearer some beginning ” 
in the various natural series, such as time or movement. Yet 
natural priority does not mean temporal priority, for the Prime 
Mover has natural priority and yet must not be earlier in the 
temporal series than that which it moves. It has of course no 
place in the temporal series at all. It is, in Aristotle’s words 
(Metaphysics 1072 A 25), “eternal, substance and actuality.” 
The mover in a temporal series may or may not cease to exist 
after the series has been initiated by it; its analogy to the Prime 
Mover lies merely in its function as mover. Natural priority 
therefore would seem to mean proximity to the mover. 

In the Categories (14 B 12-13) the cause of a thing “may 
reasonably be said to be by nature prior to the effect.” The 
examples given are the existence of a fact which is the cause of 
the truth of a proposition correctly expressing the fact. This 
example is especially interesting in that here the naturally prior 
is not temporally prior. Similarly in the Physics (265 A 22-23) 
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the completed is said to be prior to the incomplete in the order 
of nature as well as in other ways including that of temporal 
order; the completed is temporally prior to the incomplete only 
in the case where the latter is an individual event of which the 
form must have existed before its incorporation. In such cases 
even the Prime Mover—who is not in time—is nevertheless 
temporally prior to the existence of individual events (Meta- 
physics 1050 B 4ff.). As is stated in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(1112 B 23-24), “ What is last in the order of analysis seems to 
be first in the order of becoming.” ° 

If these remarks are just, then the naturally prior would 
appear to be absorbable into the logically prior, for the natural 
order is fundamentally a logical order. 


2) Logical priority. 

The definition of the kinds of priority which is given in the 
Categories (14 A 26 ff.) provides no clear idea of what logical 
order is. The order of the number series is not given as an 
example of logical order but of the order of a “sequence of 
being.” “If ‘two’ exists, it follows directly that ‘one’ must 
exist, but if ‘one’ exists, it does not follow necessarily that 
‘two’ exists.” To us the order of the cardinal numbers is 
determined by certain logical considerations among which are 
definitions of precisely the relation subsisting between the num- 
bers, which determines their sequence. But for Aristotle logical 
order is classified with rhetorical order, as simply a kind of order, 
as if there were no peculiarly important characteristic of it 
which ought to be distinguished. The relation between the 
elements and propositions of geometry is compared first to the 
relation between the exordium of a speech and the narrative and, 
second, to the relation between the letters of the alphabet and 
the syllables composed of them. The logical order which char- 
acterizes the order of nature is not analogous to that between 
premises and conclusion but rather to that between genus and 
species or actuality and potentiality. 


3) Epistemological priority. 

Epistemological priority is much more important in Aristotle’s 
writings than logical priority. Aristotle assumes that the world 
is intelligible, but its intelligibility has never exactly the same 


®°Cf. De Part. Animal. 646 A 25-27. 
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limits as the natural order. The natural order is, as we have 
seen, limited by the imperfections of the material world, which 
presumably are the conditions of chance, corruptions, perversions, 
failures in the process of realization. In so far as the world is 
imperfect, in so far as it exhibits change (Metaphysics 1010 
A 8-9) we cannot know it; we can observe it, but we cannot 
know what we are observing. Knowledge is knowledge of the 
four causes (Metaphysics 994 B 29-30), among which is matter, 
and complete accuracy is to be found only in the field of the 
universals—where there is no matter.’ 

Among the subjects which have epistemological priority are 
first the changeless (Metaphysics 1063 A 13 ff.). Attacking the 
sensationalists, Aristotle points out that there are some things 
in nature which do not change and that knowledge should begin 
with them rather than with the flux. The flux exists, to be sure, 
and enters into man’s experience, but it cannot be known. The 
essence of things is revealed by the qualities (Metaphysics 1063 
A 2%) and not by quantity, and the flux is explicable only to 
the extent to which it is a flux of qualities. These, once they 
have arisen, may disappear, but their quality never increases nor 
diminishes ; such terms simply do not apply to qualities. Since 
all change is reducible to the realization of forms, even in the 
case of local motion, there is a changeless factor in all change— 
the forms which are in process of realization. One cannot by the 
very nature of things observe the form during the process of 
realization, for 1) the process may through accident cease before 
it reaches its termination, 2) the form does not appear until the 
process is completed. One must therefore know a priort what 
kind of process is being observed. Presumably we should know 
the things necessary for knowledge if we began our education 
with philosophy, for philosophy is absolutely true. Its truth 
arises from the fact that it has to do with eternal, not temporal, 
things. But Aristotle does not explain how man living in time 
can reach eternity. It probably does not appear to him to be 
a-problem. For he identifies man with the reason and the reason 
is the home of the eternal. Presumably, when a man thinks, 
eternal beings make their presence felt spontaneously. 


7 There is a possibility that they have noetic matter, For an interpre- 
tation of this difficult concept, see Ross’ edition of the Metaphysics 
(II, p. 199 on Metaphysics 1036 A 9-10). 
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To know what is epistemologically prior is to start building 
on a safe foundation. Such knowledge will eliminate at once all 
unnatural events, for nothing unnatural is eternal (De Caelo 
286 A 17-18); it will eliminate all incapacity, for incapacity 
is unnatural (288 B 24-25); it will not eliminate all motion, 
for some natural things move (Physics 185 A 12-13); it will 
eliminate the imperfect, for the eternal is perfect (Metaphysics 
1051 A 19-21). It ought to make all science purely deductive. 
It could never occur to one who deals exclusively with the eternal, 
then, that there could be a material world, a world in which 
chance might be found, in which any process would go wrong, 
in which anything might happen “ contrary to nature.” Such 
information would arise from perception, though how one would 
know what was going wrong or contrary to nature is not 
explained. 

Yet Aristotle does not hesitate at times to call upon perception 
as evidence of science, He calls upon it to disprove other people’s 
theories and to prove his own. In fact, in one place he maintains 
that “to gain light on things imperceptible, we must use the 
evidence of sensible things” (Nicomachean Ethics 1104 A 18- 
14). Thus Empedocles is criticized for not adducing observed 
cases of the alternation of Love and Strife (Physics 252 A 27 ££.) ; 
Melissus for not following sense-perception when he denied 
motion and asserted the limitlessness of the existent (254 A 24); 
the Pythagoreans for twisting observations to suit their theories 
(De Caelo 293 A 25ff.); Plato, for stating in the Timaeus 
certain theories of heaviness and lightness which are contradicted 
by fact (De Caelo 308 B 13ff.). He himself adduces sense- 
perception as evidence in the De Anima (421 B 18-19) of the 
necessity for man of inhalation to the sense of smell; in the 
De Caelo (295 B 19-21) when he appeals to it to show that the 
element Earth remains at the center and moves towards the 
center. His formal proof of the earth’s sphericity (De Caelo 
297 B 23 ff.) is corroborated by sensory observation and he 
appeals to fact to establish the existence of alteration (De 
Generatione et Corruptione 314 B 12 ff.). But the most extra- 
ordinary case of this “empirical” side of his thinking occurs 
in De Caelo (279 B 18-19) when he says, “ We should assert 
with reason only what we see occurring in many or all cases.” 
He is here falling back on his rough and ready rule of procedure 
(De Caelo 301 A 7-9), “ The nature of things is the nature which 
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most of them possess for most of the time.” This is of course 
what everyone does as a matter of fact and no one has as yet 
developed a purely deductive science whose conclusions are 
strictly according to fact. But, though we may accept this as the 
case, we cannot maintain that Aristotle has exhibited any 
methodological elegance in accepting it. He has given no reason 
why he should have to fall back on sense-perception, and the 
presuppositions of his system are such that such a relapse into 
“empiricism” ought to be unnecessary. We of course today 
face the same problem. The facts approximate laws but do no 
more than approximate them; the laws can be refined into 
quasi-mathematical principles, but only at the cost of exact 
applicability. 

So far we have named three types of priority. Sometimes 
Aristotle speaks of the prior without qualification. Thus, to 
recall a passage already referred to (De Caelo 286 A 18-19), the 
natural is prior to the unnatural; in the Metaphysics (1010 
B 3%) the mover, the essential (1065 B 2), the changeless 
(1063 A 13-15), the form (1084 B 5) are all prior. In the 
De Caelo (286 A 25-26) the positive is prior to its privation, the 
one to the many within a genus, the simple to the complex (286 
B 16ff.). In all of these cases Aristotle is speaking about 
epistemological priority, though he does not say so, and asserting 
that one cannot know the unnatural, the moved, the accidental, 
the changing, the privative, the many, the complex, until one 
has known the natural, the unmoved, the essential, the unchanged, 
the positive, the one, the simple. But, when we speak of 
“knowing ” these things, we cannot mean by “ know” “ knowl- 
edge of the four causes,” for none of them has any causes. They 
are themselves essences which serve as causes for other things, 
final and formal causes, not efficient or material, They must be 
known otherwise, and the only other way of knowing anything is 
contemplation. 

That Aristotle believed in the mind’s power to contemplate 
universals needs no argument. But, if one desires a clear state- 
ment of what such contemplation would be like, one has only to 
turn to the third book of the De Anima, chap. 7. There actual 
knowledge, as differentiated from potential, is asserted to be 
identical with its object. In his own words, “In every case the 
mind which is actively thinking is the objects which it thinks ” 
(De Anima 431 B17). This is similar to the mystic vision of 
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God, in its identification of subject and object. There can be no 
falsehood here, for falsehood occurs only in synthesis (De Anima 
430 B 2). Synthesis is effectuated through the power of reason- 
ing (dianoia), but why the reasoning power should make false 
syntheses is unexplained. For contemplation could not be 
mistaken about a complex intelligible. 

We must leave this problem as we find it and turn to the final 
aspect of priority. The term which so far has appeared to be 
purely descriptive is also normative. We have seen that the 
things listed as prior are all good, but Aristotle also maintains 
that “ where one is better and another worse, the better is always 
prior” (Metaphysics 999 A 13-14). Here he is thinking of the 
forms or genera, and, since the genera are susceptible of a 
hierarchical arrangement, it was possible for Aristotle’s successors 
to read into the logical hierarchy a hierarchy of value. On that 
basis the neo-platonists were to equate the ens realissimum with 
the ens perfectissimum and goodness was to be identified with 
actuality. The only good for anything was to be itself, not, 
however, as an individual thing with all its peculiarities but as 
an exemplification of a class. The eternal—the forms—, being 
the standard of perfection, could not be bad. Perversions, how- 
ever, just because they were not anything completely, were 
intrinsically evil (Metaphysics 1051 A 21). Thus we are to 
assume, he says (Physics 260 B 22-23), that the better exists in 
nature. It explains why he said in the Politics, “The final 
cause and end of a thing is the best ” (1252 B 34) or came out 
flatly with the principle, “ Nothing that is contrary to nature is 
good ” (Politics 1325 B 9-10). (Therefore retail trade, which is 
contrary to nature, is bad.) The principle had been used before, 
notably by the Cynics; it was of course part of Greek proverbial 
philosophy; but in Aristotle its meaning had become the very 
reverse of what it had been to the Cynics and other primitivists. 
In them it meant frequently: Follow the animals or savages; 
seek the natural in the undeveloped, the source. In Aristotle, on 
the contrary, it meant: Follow the gods, seek the Prime Mover, 
the end. For to him the contrary to Nature was bound to be 
either that which does not achieve its purpose (i.e. that which 
does not realize its potencies) or that which realizes an accident 
rather than its essence, and evil becomes identifiable with the 
incomplete. 
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IV. 
VALUE-ASSUMPTIONS. 


Nature is not only a system of logical order but a purposive 
system. It is when Aristotle speaks of natural teleology that his 
assumptions about value appear most clearly. Thus we find him 
saying that, when Nature achieves its purposes, it always follows 
the best course (De Caelo 288 A 2 ff.) ; that Nature is better and 
more exact than any art (Nicomachean Ethics 1106 B 14-16) ; 
that nothing contrary to Nature is good (Politics 1325 B 9-10). 
These three sentences are used by him as premises of arguments 
to prove respectively that 1) the heavens follow a circular path, 
because a circular path is the best path,® 2) that virtue must aim 
at the mean, just as good artists do, avoiding excess and defect, 
3) that the rule of a really virtuous and wise man ought to be 
followed, for to follow virtue and wisdom is natural. 

It is interesting to observe that the first two of these statements 
are aesthetic in their connotation and are proposed as self-evident 
truths. No reason here is given ® why circularity is better than 
any other shape; its superiority is stated along with that of the 
upper region and forward movement, as if it were part of general 
knowledge—knowledge which is, I suppose, preserved in English 
in the use of such a term as “superior” for “better.” The 
third statement also had become by Aristotle’s time a bit of 
popular philosophy, so that it was of little importance whether 
anyone knew what the word, Nature, meant. 

The goodness of a logical order, in which the achievement of 
purpose could at a minimum be predicted, appears clearly in an 
argument in the Politics (1323 B 27 ff.) in which the equating 
of this kind of order with Nature is indubitable: Things which 
come of chance are not so good as things which come of knowl- 
edge and purpose. For this reason external goods—which come 
by chance—are worse than happiness which, according to the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1099 B 20) comes from study—wherefore 
neither animals nor children can be happy. Aristotle is willing 
to accept any blessings which chance may confer, but he insists 


® He uses this argument with a certain hesitation. 

® Metaphysics 1016 B 16-17 gives a reason for the perfection of cir- 
cularity, but it merely substitutes one ultimate term, unity, for another, 
circularity. 
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(Politics 1332 A 30 ff.) that virtue and goodness in the state 
are not a matter of chance but the result of knowledge and pur- 
pose. It is not difficult to understand why this should be so. 
If virtue is an end, the final cause of something, it fits into the 
natural order and the technique of discovering the end of man- 
kind is to discover his “ natural” final cause. Since the only 
way of knowing the natural order is through the reason, the 
only way of pursuing virtue would be first to learn its character 
through rational inquiry. The intellectualistic slant of Aris- 
totle’s thinking is of course an old story, but it sometimes makes 
itself felt in unsuspected ways. Thus, when he is discussing 
slavery, he points out the uselessness of studying corruptions; we 
can find the intentions of nature only “in things which retain 
their natures ” (Politics 1254 A 36 ff.). But it is clear that such 
things could be discovered only by rationalistic, rather than 
empirical, methods. And these methods could at best show one 
simply what logical genera of things existed and from that knowl- 
edge one might deduce what the purpose of the various members 
of the genera were. But it could not show one whether any such 
genera were to be found anywhere on earth so that “ nature’s 
intentions” might, as a matter of hard fact, never be actually 
discovered in corporeal form. It must be noted that Aristotle 
himself seldom uses the rationalistic technique of discovering 
what is according to nature and what not; he seems to know the 
natural, or, at any rate, he states what is and is not natural 
without research, as if no problem were involved. For instance, 
in the passage just referred to, we learn that the rule of the soul 
over the body and of the intellect over the appetites is natural; 
that tame animals are superior to wild animals, that men are 
superior to women. Whether he saw that any methodological 
problem was involved or not we have no way of knowing, but it 
is worth observing that he goes as far as to say that Nature 
“would like to distinguish between the bodies of freemen and 
slaves, making one strong for servile labor, the other upright” 
(Politics 1254 B 27). But he does not explain why her desires 
are not satisfied. That they are not satisfied is only too clear 
(see also Politics 1255 B 2-4; 1259 B1ff.). The answer is that 
the material world impedes the fulfilment of the natural order 
and the old inner conflict in Aristotelianism, which we have seen 
operating in other situations, makes its presence felt again. 
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The recourse to observation, which should be unnecessary, 
appears above all in such passages as those which deal with 
pleasure. There is no systematic reason why good deeds should 
be pleasurable; good deeds are simply those which realize man’s 
essence as man. But Aristotle observes (Nicomachean Ethics 
1157 B 16-17) that Nature seems above all to avoid the painful 
and to aim at the pleasant. This can be nothing more than an 
empirical induction. It is given as a reason why old people and 
sour people do not make friends easily. But one might argue 
that old people might be expected to have realized rational 
animality more completely than the young and that therefore, 
whether their society is pleasant or not, one ought to cultivate 
their friendship, especially since Aristotle also maintains (Poli- 
tics 13829 A 14 ff.) that “the order prescribed by nature” has 
“given to young men strength and to older men reason.” *° If 
they actually are unpleasant, their disagreeableness ought to be 
a sign of something due to chance, not nature. Now Aristotle 
does not say in this place that Pleasure is a sign of goodness and 
that one ought to seek the pleasant and avoid the painful. But 
he does nevertheless elsewhere use the pleasant as a norm. For 
instance in the Politics (1263 B 5ff.), when he is arguing 
against communism, he maintains as one of the more conclusive 
arguments that a communistic régime would deprive a man of 
the pleasure of making gifts to his friends. Again in the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1119 A 22), when he is discussing self-indulgence 
and cowardice, he graduates the amount of reproach which these 
sins deserve by the amount of pleasure they offer. There is, to 
be sure, in Aristotle a difference between psychic and bodily 
pleasures (Nicomachean Ethics 1117 B 28 ff.). The bodily 
pleasures are worse than the psychic because they bring us closer 
to the brutes (1118 B 2ff.) and therein, we may assume, they 
cause us to descend the scale of beings and obstruct the realiza- 
tion of our human form. Psychic pleasures are not opposed by 
Aristotle. They appear to accompany voluntary acts and volun- 
tary acts are precisely the subject-matter of ethics. Pain is in 
fact the consequence of compulsion and praise and blame are 
properly given only to voluntary acts (ibid. 1109 B 30ff.). Thus 
Aristotle is not indifferent to the hedonistic coefficient of behavior 
but hesitates to use it as a standard of good and bad. 


1° Cf, Problemata, XXX, 5; 955 B 22 ff. 
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The matter is, however, complicated by Aristotle’s reading 
into the natural hierarchy a hierarchy of value, so that the form 
is better than the matter, and bodily goods worse than psychic. 
But in his order of nature itself, the various “ kingdoms” exist 
for the sake of those next higher to them, the plants existing for 
the sake of animals, animals for the sake of man (Politics 1256 
B 15ff.). This would seem to mean that on the cosmic scale 
the form of vegetality is animality, the form of animality 
humanity. Yet within each kingdom the good of the individual 
is realized in the realization of its own essence, the good of a 
horse being different from that of a cow, the good of an oak 
from that of a palm. The hierarchy of values plays a réle only 
when Aristotle is discussing the place of human beings in the 
universe. Among other uses it provides an argument for natural 
slavery and for just war, and against manual labor. Discussing 
the kinds of music which may be played in the good state, 
Aristotle distinguishes between that fit for free and educated 
men and that which should be played to mechanics, laborers, and 
the like. The latter class have minds “perverted from the 
natural state” (Politics 1342 A 22 ff.), but whether to labor 
perverts the mind or rather to labor one must first have a 
perverted mind is not clear. There is reason to interpret him in 
both senses: 1) he believes that manual work is in itself degrad- 
ing (Politics 1277 A 35 ff.) and 2) he believes that no man can 
practice virtue who is living the life of a mechanic or laborer 
(1278 A 20-21).74 Manual work would degrade a rational man 
presumably because Aristotle believes that it does not require the 
use of reason; but why should he believe that the reason, which 
after all is the contemplation of eternal things, could fall into 
noxious desuetude—if I may disfigure a hallowed phrase—from 
lack of exercise? It may be that he means that “ natural” 
laborers would be men incapable of reasoning, but in that case 
the practice of the manual arts would not be degrading if a 
rational man were to engage in it. Aristotle has here reached 
again that point at which reason and observation conflict: 
reason would show him simply that the good was the life of 
reason; observation that the life of reason demands leisure 
(Politics 13887 B 32), just as philosophizing does (Metaphysics 
981 B 20-23). His observation is backed up by the general 


11 Cf, Metaphysics 981 A 30; 981 B 17 ff. 
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opinion of his fellow citizens, if we may trust him, for he says in 
the Politics (1269 A 34-36), “'That in a well-ordered state the 
citizens should have leisure and not have to provide for their 
daily wants is generally acknowledged.” The important point in 
this sentence of course is that the members of the polity are alone 
citizens, and by this word Aristotle indicates only those men 
fitted by nature for happiness. To construct a social order in 
which such human beings can live the life of what he calls action 
(prazis) rather than that of production (potesis) (Politics 1254 
A 7%) is the aim of all political reform. 

The net result of all this is that only a few people within 
the state can ever be happy and, what is more important for 
those of us who may tend to look for guidance to Aristotle, the 
structure of the state is determined by the ethical needs of a 
very small number of the population.1? This group will be 
naturally free, a class to whom the state will grant leisure and 
who will be supported by the labor of the many. If one ask why 
this group should have leisure and be supported by the labor of 
others, there is no theoretical answer at hand; there is only an 
empirical answer, the value of which depends and must depend 
on the harmony between our observations and those of Aristotle. 
In fact, as we have suggested, there should theoretically be no 
need for leisure if the activity of thought is the end of mankind, 
for the exercise of reason, employing no corporeal organs, ought 
to proceed without hindrance from our bodily needs. 

It is strange that, since Aristotle took over the basis of his 
ethical and political reform from observation rather than from 
theory, he should not have extended its implications. The reason 
no doubt is that he was scarcely aware of what he was assuming 
and probably believed that he was consistently rational rather 
than empirical. On several occasions he makes it clear that he 
considers the final cause and end of a thing to be its good. Thus 
he asserts (Nicomachean Hihics 1094 A 4-6) that wherever 
there is an end beyond the activity itself the end is always better 
than the means (cf. Politics 1252 B 34). This signifies that 
means have only instrumental value and apparently Aristotle 
never thought of the possibility which became a reality in certain 
Tomantic writers that means might become valuable in them- 
selves, The logic of his position was simple enough: means are 


** Cf. Politics 1328 A 35 ff. 
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devised for the attainment of ends: we drink to quench our 
thirst, we eat to sustain life, we carve to make statues, and so on; 
therefore, since the means would not be what they are were it not 
for the ends, the ends contain, so to speak, the value which 
justifies the means. Psychologically, however, people become 
interested in certain processes, take pleasure in them—or a more 
edifying term, if one prefers—, and the means become of value 
in themselves, whether they reach their destined end or not. 
Here we have Lessing’s choice of the search for truth rather than 
its attainment, Novalis’ search for the ever-retreating blue flower, 
yearning for the Infinite, the pursuit of El Dorado. This possi- 
bility, as we have said, did not apparently occur to Aristotle. 
On the contrary, he flatly asserts that actions do not differ as 
honorable or dishonorable in themselves so much as in the end 
and intention of them (Politics 1333 A 9-11), though this 
Opinion is somewhat qualified in the Nicomachean Ethics (1110 
A 13-14) by the assertion that the end of an action is relative 
to the occasion on which it is performed. Aristotle’s use of this 
qualification shows that he is thinking of occasions in which a 
greater end is substituted for a lesser, thus causing a shift in the 
criticism of the action. His example is the justifiable throwing 
away of goods during a storm at sea to lighten the ship’s load. 
There must have been Greeks who anticipated the German 
Romanticists in preferring means to ends. Why did Aristotle 
find it possible to neglect them but not the Greeks who believed 
in the superiority of leisure? 

The least indefensible answer is that no man ever doubts the 
truth of his presuppositions; he presupposes them because they 
are self-evident to him. The fact that other people accept them 
too is added proof of their self-evidence. If there are human 
beings who do not accept them, they will tend to be obscured in 
the crowd of witnesses to the truth or to stand out as misguided 
heretics. Aristotle’s presuppositions were the structure of his 
master’s philosophy. They would have been accepted by all the 
thinkers whom he respected. How fully he accepted this struc- 
ture is seen when one asks the question: How can one tell what 
ends are good and what bad? Strictly speaking the answer 
ought to be: There is only one good end for anything, the realiza- 
tion of its form. If the natural order were always fulfilled, there 
would be no interruption to the achievement of goodness. And 
when Aristotle comes to consider the highest good of mankind, 
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he finds it precisely in the peculiarly human, wherefore his defini- 
tion of happiness. But at the same time he does not rely entirely 
on this argument but takes over an additional Platonic—and 
dominantly Pagan—criterion. When he introduces the concept 
of human happiness in the Nicomachean Ethics, instead of 
defending it as the realization of rational animality, he justifies 
it on the ground that it is not only final but also self-sufficient 1° 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1097 B 7%). So in the Politics (1253 
A 1) it is asserted that “to be self-sufficing is the end and the 
best.” Thus the state must not be so unified that it is reduced 
to families or individuals, for the city is more self-sufficing than 
either families or individuals, and if self-sufficiency is to be 
sought—and it is to be sought—then a lesser degree of unity is 
desirable (cf. Politics 1261 B 10-15). But there are many forms 
or final causes or ends, as one chooses, which are not self-sufficient. 
In fact, when Aristotle is thinking of nature as a hierarchy, all 
ends below that of man become means to the attainment of man’s 
end and it is indeed possible so to interpret Aristotle that only 
one end will be self-sufficing, namely the realization of the form 
of the world. This is moreover in keeping with other critical 
principles of Aristotle: 1) that the whole is superior to the part 
(Politics 1288 A 26-27), 2) that change is bad (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1154 B 26-31), 3) that unity is better than variety (cf. 
Politics 1252 B 1-5), 4) that to act is better than to be acted 
upon (De Anima 430 A 18-19). The only complete whole is the 
universe; the only thing which does not change is the natural 
order; the only complete unity is the cosmos; the only agent 
which is never acted upon is the Prime Mover. If one followed 
this second set of criteria, one would become a sort of Plotinian 
mystic. But the one good being would even in that case tran- 
scend the realm of existence, not as Plotinus’ One transcends it— 
that is, metaphorically—but literally. For the world of chance is 
not a part of the world of nature in Aristotle nor an emanation 
from it. The problem of evil could therefore be translated into 
the problem of the existence of chance. And that problem, as 
we have seen, I hope, does not occur to Aristotle’s mind. 
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SPEECHES IN HERODOTUS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
IONIC REVOLT. 


The almost complete absence of direct speeches in the earlier 
books of Herodotus contrasts with the free use of them in Books 
VITI-IX. The reason may have been solely one of convenience 
and style. The great quantity and variety of materials in Books 
I-VI may have precluded such compositions. But another ex- 
planation seems at least possible. The speeches Herodotus 
inserted in the later books are, as I hope to show, his means of 
passing judgments, conveying opinions, in short of interpreting 
the events which he reports. The relative strangeness of the 
materials treated in Books I-VI, their remoteness from the 
historian’s own experience, may have prevented his formulating 
opinions and passing judgments as he does in the later books 
by the direct speeches. This explanation is, I think, supported 
by the fact that Herodotus inserted speeches similar to those in 
Books VII-IX, that is speeches which accompany the narrative 
and interpret it, in the account of the first historical event near 
to his own time, namely in the account of the Ionic revolt. In 
this account we have a number of direct speeches attributed to 
different characters who are concerned with the direction of 
events. Precisely these speeches have been a stumbling-block to 
modern historians. They have objected to them as improbable 
and have put forward even severer criticisms in single instances, 
as we shall see later. When such criticisms are leveled at a 
writer like Herodotus it is at least worth while to reéxamine the 
case to be sure that they are not due to false interpretation. In 
what follows, then, we shall review the context in which these 
speeches are placed and attempt to see whether they do not after 
all serve a definite purpose. 

Herodotus starts his narrative of the Ionic revolt by reporting 
the removal of Histiaeus from Miletus to Susa (V, 23-24), as is 
consistent with his view that the removal of Histiaeus was one of 
the causes of the revolt. For, as he says (V, 35, 4), the longing 
for his former position and influence leads Histiaeus to conspire 
with Aristagoras and thus to become the other instigator of the 
revolt. Each of the three stages of the removal is presented in @ 
set of direct speeches: Megabazus’ speech in V, 23, 2 opens 
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Darius’ eyes to the dangerous influence of the position of His- 
tiaeus and suggests the removal; Darius’ message in V, 24 brings 
Histiaeus to Sardis, and his address in V, 24, 3 acquaints His- 
tiaeus with Darius’ wish for his constant presence in Susa and 
thus effects the removal. Thus a close connection between 


speeches and events is seen to exist. Because of this connection §, 


it has been suggested that these speeches (V, 23-24) are inserted 
merely to dramatize the events.1 Yet a closer observation of 
their content shows that they have another purpose, namely to 
stress the importance of Histiaeus and of his removal to Susa. 

The central figure of these speeches is Histiaeus. The first 
sentence of Megabazus’ speech describes emphatically the position 
of this Greek Sewos te kai aopds who rules over countries of 
immense wealth, the population of which, Greek and barbarian, 
is ready to follow his command under all circumstances. The 
subsequent advice to remove this man only heightens the im- 
pression of his dangerous power. Darius’ speeches do not lessen 
the effect of Megabazus’ description. His courteous invitation, 
the flattering and courteous tone of his speech clearly reveal the 
concern felt about this dangerously powerful subject. Here too 
not the immediate aim, the removal to Susa, but the way in 
which this aim is attained determines the effect of the speech 
and makes the reader once more feel the importance of Histiaeus 
who is the subject of so much concern. 

Next Herodotus deals with the event which in his opinion is 
the other cause of the Ionic revolt, the unsuccessful expedition 
undertaken by Aristagoras, the governor of Miletus, against 
Naxus (V, 28-35). Herodotus first gives a short survey of the 
situation in Miletus itself (V, 28-29) and then relates the origin 
of the expedition, the request for help by the refugees of Naxus 
(V, 30), and the arrangement made between Aristagoras and 
Artaphrenes (V, 31). In this part of the narrative a set of 
direct speeches is inserted. Aristagoras is the principal speaker 
addressing first the refugees and afterwards Artaphrenes. The 
short reply of Artaphrenes is not more than a delighted consent. 
The request and the demonstrations of the refugees are given in 
a very short report. Thus nothing distracts the attention from 
Aristagoras’ speeches; they are the outstanding feature in these 
chapters. 


* Felix Jacoby, R.-Z., Suppl. II, s. v. “ Herodotus,” col. 493. 
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The first speech (V, 30, 4) is a reply to the request of the 
refugees. Aristagoras starts by pointing out the implications of 
the enterprise. Aiding the refugees to return would mean war 
with the well-armed Naxians. For that Miletus’ forces are not 
strong enough. Nevertheless Aristagoras does not decline the 
request but proposes to acquire the help of Artaphrenes. In the 
second part of the speech he explains why he means to approach 
Artaphrenes: he, the brother of Darius and governor of a wide 
territory, is the right man for organizing the expedition. The 
approval and further demonstrations of the refugees are in- 
directly reported. After that the scene shifts to Sardis and 
Aristagoras addresses Artaphrenes in another direct speech 
(V, 31). 

The first part, praise of the advantages of Naxus, is given 
indirectly. The direct discourse starts with the request now 
made to Artaphrenes to back the cause of the refugees by sending 
an expedition to Naxus. The main part of the speech is taken 
up with pointing out all the favorable consequences which will 
result from the enterprise. And indeed it is an astonishing 
enumeration: since much wealth lies ready in Miletus, the ex- 
pense will not be great for Artaphrenes, while the spoils will be 
the possession for the Persian king not only of Naxus but also 
of the neighboring islands, of Parus, Andrus, and the Cyclades. 
From there an attack will easily be launched on Euboea, an 
island not smaller than Cyprus and not at all difficult to take. 
To conquer all that nothing is required but one hundred boats. 
Artaphrenes’ answer is a delighted consent. His only doubt 
concerns the number of boats required and he proposes to send 
two hundred instead of the hundred requested by Aristagoras. 

In V, 49 Herodotus inserted another direct speech attributed 
to Aristagoras. This speech has many qualities in common with 
the Aristagoras speeches which we have just reviewed and there- 
fore it seems best first to turn to the speech in V, 49 and only 
afterwards to attempt to discern the purpose which Arista- 
goras’ speeches have in Herodotus’ account of the Ionic revolt. 

The speech of Aristagoras in Sparta has been the subject of 
much discussion among students of Herodotus and yet, I think, 
an appropriate appreciation has not yet been given. The speech 
has generally been separated by its interpreters from the narra- 
tive in which Herodotus inserted it and thus, I feel, an under- 
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standing of its function has been rendered more difficult. Several 
interpreters have concentrated on the geographical content of the 
speech, the description of Asia Minor, and have suggested that 
Herodotus inserted the speech to introduce his description of the 
royal highway from the Ionic coast to Susa, which he presents in 
V, 52-54, with a vivid geographical and ethnographical account 
of Asia Minor in accordance with the map of the world men- 
tioned in V, 49, 1.2. This interpretation concentrates attention 
solely upon one side of the speech and neglects other features 
which, I think, make the speech a perfectly understandable part 
of the context in which it is inserted. Aristagoras came to 
Sparta to persuade Cleomenes to send support to the Ionic 
insurgents. Thus the speech ought to be persuasive, and we can 
consider it as extraneous to the events of which it is a part, as 
Deffner and Jacoby do, only if its content does not meet this 
demand of the situation. But the speech does comply with this 
need, Aristagoras pleads his case from point to point using all 
his persuasive power, as a short investigation will easily show. 
The picture of the distress of the Greek kinsmen in Asia put 
at the beginning of the speech makes the requested support seem 
a kind of moral obligation. After that the persuasion is based 
on bright hopes for the easy success of the undertaking and for 
great gains from this success: 1) The Persians, inferior in 
fighting spirit and military equipment, will be easily defeated. 
2) The countries of Asia Minor are full of riches which will be 
at the disposal of the Spartans if they take part. This point is 
much strengthened by the enumeration of the chain of wealthy 
places and countries stretching from the Ionic coast to Susa, the 
residence of the king. 3) These rewards are contrasted with 
those from the constant wars Sparta fights against her Greek 
neighbors whose small and poor countries offer nothing worth 


2 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, III (Stuttgart, 1901), p. 
303; Felix Jacoby, op. cit., col. 439; cf. also cols. 349 and 390; W. W. 
How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford, 1912), ad V, 
49; A. Deffner, Die Rede bei Herodot und ihre Weiterbildung bei Thuky- 
dides (Diss., Munich, 1933), p. 66. W. Aly, Volksmaerchen, Sage und 
Novelle bei Herodot (Gottingen, 1921), pp. 145-146, understands the 
scene as a déyos complete in itself, the point of which was the contrast 
between the eloquent Ionian and the tight-mouthed Spartan. A similar 
interpretation is given by A. Hauvette, “ Hérodote et les Ioniens,” Rev. 
Et. Gr., I (1888), pp. 279-280. 
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fighting for. Why raise other struggles if it is easy to become 
master of all Asia? 

To call the speech unfinished, as Deffner does,* is possible 
only if the speech is judged by its geographical completeness. 
But taken as the last link in a chain of arguments in a persuasion 
speech the last sentence seems an appropriate climax and con- 
clusion. That Herodotus himself considered the speech a piece 
of persuasion (8afoAn) is made clear by the succeeding narrative. 
For Herodotus continues (V, 50) that, when after a three-day 
interval of deliberation Cleomenes asked Aristagoras about the 
length of the journey from the coast to Susa, Aristagoras, who 
had before used his persuasive power well,* failed. For he ought 
not to have told the truth, if he wanted the Spartans to enter 
Asia. 

To the present-day historian who approaches the speech with 
standards of historical probability the speech is a puzzle, es- 
pecially on account of the arguments which Aristagoras puts 
forward. I quote as two outstanding examples the opinions of 
G. B. Grundy and of M. Cary. G. B. Grundy writes:*° “The 
strong appeal which he addresses to Cleomenes as the leader of 
the foremost state in Greece to save the Ionians from their 
slavery comes strangely from the mouth of one who has just 
been represented as doing all in his power to bring one of the 
European islands into that state from which he now begged 
Cleomenes to save the Asiatic Greeks. Still more strange that 
he is not opposed with reproaches for that conduct.” M. Cary’s 
opinion is:® “In this story the parts assigned to Aristagoras 
and Cleomenes are not merely knavish but downright silly, and 
no words need be wasted refuting it. Aristagoras could readily 
have offered some cogent reasons in favor of Spartan interven- 


5A. Deffner, op. cit., p. 66. F. Jacoby makes a similar suggestion, 
op. cit., col. 439. 

*V, 50, 2 . . . exeivov ed... . 

5G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (London, 1901), p. 91; cf. also 
G. Grote, A History of Greece, IV (London, 1849), p. 389 and R. W. 
Macan, Herodotus, The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books (London, 1895), 
ad V, 49, both of whom point out the anachronism of the proposals 
which could not have been made in 500 B.C. 

*M. Cary, C.A.H., IV, p. 220; ef. also K. J. Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, II, 1 (2nd ed., Strassburg, 1914), p. 9, n. 1, who also stresses 
the absurdity of Aristagoras’ arguments. 
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tion, such as the nearness of the Persian danger to Sparta herself, 
and we need not doubt that he used some such plea.” 7? Thus the 
scene is one of the many problems to the present-day historian 
in Herodotus’ report of the Ionic revolt. 

The historical facts given to Herodotus by tradition were that 
Aristagoras came to Cleomenes desiring to enlist his help for the 
Ionic insurgents and that he failed. It is possible, of course, 
that some points which Aristagoras made in forwarding his aim 
were remembered in Sparta and had been reported to Herodotus. 
Yet the speech as we read it cannot be considered a reproduction 
of the speech actually made by Aristagoras; it is Herodotus’ own 
creation just as is Aristagoras’ speech to Artaphrenes in V, 31, 
and I think that a comparison of these two speeches, Aristagoras’ 
speech to Artaphrenes and his speech in Sparta, gives the clue 
for an understanding of the latter. The situation in which the 
speeches are inserted is both times the same. Aristagoras speaks 
in favor of intervention and his aim is to persuade. Thus we 
could expect a certain similarity in the structure of the speeches, 
but the absolute sameness in the tone of both speeches must be 
surprising. In both speeches the method of arguing is absolutely 
parallel. Desiring to persuade to an enterprise of rather limited 
scope, Aristagoras connects with that a chain of advantageous 
conquests for which the original enterprise, in the one case the 
expedition against Naxus and in the other case the help afforded 
to the Jonians, is represented as the convenient and promising 
start. For the picture of the progress from one island to the 
other till Euboea is reached, which we find in his appeal to Arta- 
phrenes, corresponds to that of the victorious march from the 
Ionic coast to Susa in V, 49. The promise of easy, very easy, 
success is the same, too, in both speeches. In fact “ easy ” is the 
keyword of the speeches: V, 31, 3, edreréws émPyoear EvBoin . . . 
aipeOnvac; V, 49, 4, ovrw eior; V, 49, 8, 
mapéxov S¢ “Aoins apxeww evreréws. 

G. B. Grundy remarks rightly: * “To the man of the time at 
which Herodotus wrote this part of the story—the proposed inva- 


7A. Hauvette, Hérodote, historien des guerres médiques (Paris, 1894), 
pp. 214-15, expresses a similar view and rejects the scene as a Spartan 
invention taken over by Herodotus. 

8 Op. cit., p. 92; R. W. Macan, op.cit., ad V, 49, 35, stresses the 
“frivolous hybristic ” tone of the speech. 
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sion of Asia must have seemed a striking example of the wild 
exaggeration of the Jonian imagination.” I too think that the 
speech conveys an impression of exaggeration, but I think also 
that it was Herodotus’ aim to convey just this impression, not, 
however, as an example of the working of the Ionian mind in 
general but as an example of the working of Aristagoras’ mind, 
of his proneness to exaggerations and his lack of judgment. The 
importance of this representation of Aristagoras we realize fully 
when we consider the spirit of Herodotus’ account of the Jonian 
revolt. 

Herodotus’ report of the Ionian revolt has been criticized since 
the time of Plutarch. The complaint has been made again and 
again that the report is falsified by a strong anti-Greek or anti- 
Ionian bias. The causes of this supposed bias are explained in 
different ways, none really convincing. And indeed it is, I think, 
not a bias by which Herodotus is influenced but a conviction.® 
He does not see the revolt in the glorifying light of a struggle 
for freedom ; he sees it only as the airin of the Persian invasion 
of Greece and of all the xaxé connected with it, as the dpyy 
xaxov.?° The Persian-Greek struggle is part of the old struggle 
between Asia and Europe of which the earlier stages are enumer- 
ated in the proem chapters of the first book, but this time the 
Greeks are the cause of all the misfortune. This interpretation 
of the Ionic revolt as the starting point of a sequence of unfortu- 
nate events for all Greeks explains Herodotus’ attitude towards 
the separate events of the revolt and towards its leaders. Such 
an unfortunate action cannot have been started by wise and well- 
judging men; it is the work of the dyvwpoovvn of the Ionians 


*°Cf. G. B. Grundy, op. cit., p. 93: “The tale of the Ionic revolt is 
that part of Herodotus’ history in which he allows his personal views 
most clearly to be seen. To him it seemed the great mistake of the 
century.” Cf. also H. Berve, Griechische Geschichte, I (Freiburg, 1933), 
p. 220; Gaetano De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci dalla Origine alla Fine del 
Secolo V (Firenze, 1939), p. 211; A. Hauvette, op. cit., p. 205 and Rev. 
Et. Gr., I (1888), p. 258. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, III 
(Stuttgart, 1901), approves of Herodotus’ attitude towards the revolt, 
but cf. his Forschungen zur alten Geschichte (Halle, 1899) where he 
stresses the unheroic attitude of Herodotus’ account, his failure to 
appreciate a war of liberation. 

10 Karl August Pagel, Die Bedeutung des aitiologischen Momentes 
fiir Herodots Geschichtsschreibung (Diss., Berlin, 1927), pp. 25 ff. 
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as a whole ** and especially of their leaders. The “hero” of 
the revolt is Aristagoras and against him Herodotus directs his 
heaviest wrath as is proved by the light in which he puts before 
us Aristagoras’ part. The revolt is the work of his blindness. 
Finding himself in the catastrophe of one enterprise started on 
account of his ill-judged exaggerations, he has not the courage to 
face the consequences of his failure but starts the revolt to save 
his face. And, as if that were not enough, he goes to the Greek 


motherland and gains the support of Greek cities by the un- | 
founded hopes he awakens by his exaggerating persuasion. Thus / 


| 


he becomes the cause of misfortunes for all the Greeks. In | 


handling the strategical plan of the revolt he sets aside the wise | 


counsel of Hecataeus.1? And, when in consequence of many 
unwise moves the failure of the revolt is in sight, he again has 
not the courage to face the catastrophe but arranges his own 
escape and leaves his countrymen alone to bear the consequences 
of his actions (V,126). That is the picture of Aristagoras which 
Herodotus conveys to us. In that picture the speeches he 
attributes to Aristagoras are of great importance. They give us 
the strongest impression of his character, clearly demonstrating 
his lack of judgment and clearsightedness, his exaggerations and 


unfounded optimisms, to which the absence of any sensible plan | 


for handling the revolt forms a sad contrast. 

While Aristagoras directed the outbreak of the revolt Histiaeus 
stayed quietly in Susa. His connection with the revolt is men- 
tioned only once, in V, 35. But this connection ought to be in 
our mind when we read the scene between Darius and Histiaeus 
in V,106. The scene consists of two speeches. The first, made 
by Darius, serves as an introduction to the speech of Histiaeus. 
Darius’ speech contains first a short résumé of the events reported 
in the preceding chapters, Aristagoras’ rebellion, his stirring up 
of the revolt in Asia Minor, his connection with the European 
Greeks, and the sacking of Sardis. In the second part he accuses 
Histiaeus of conspiracy with Aristagoras. The accusation is, 
however, not put forward directly. It is contained in a number 
of rhetorical questions which reveal strongly enough the suspicion 
in which Histiaeus is held. Against that suspicion Histiaeus 
attempts to defend himself in his speech. As Darius has not 


“Vi, 12V, 36. 
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formulated the accusation directly Histiaeus does not directly 
repudiate it but takes a more indirect way of arguing. He first 
wonders how a man enjoying a position like his could be brought 
to do such a thing. Next he assures Darius that Aristagoras 
acted on his own responsibility. Further he doubts the whole 
report of the revolt. From this he turns to a new argument. 
If the report is true the fault lies not with him but with Darius 
who caused his removal from Miletus, as a result of which the 
Milesians got the chance to do what they had long wanted to do 
but had not dared to undertake as long as they felt his vigilance. 
This argument forms for him the basis for proposing his own 
return to the coast as a remedy. This brings a new tone into 
the speech. Histiaeus is now no longer engaged in dispelling 
Darius’ suspicion but is pursuing another aim. In V, 35 Hero- 
dotus had pointed out that it was the desire to return to the coast 
which led Histiaeus to participate in the insurrection. Thus, 
proposing his return as a remedy, Histiaeus is promoting his own 
interests. ‘To persuade Darius to grant this wish Histiaeus 
points out two favorable prospects from his return, the pacifica- 
tion of Ionia and the conquest of new territory. This is why 
Sardinia is mentioned.” 

Herodotus recalls the above scene in VI, 2, 2 when he contrasts 
Histiaeus’ promises to Darius with his treacherous sedition after 
his arrival at the coast. By this action the duplicity of Histiaeus 
in the previous scene is brought to light. Histiaeus’ open sedi- 
tion is caused, as Herodotus puts it, by the reception he got from 
Artaphrenes (VI,1). For, questioning him about the revolt of 
the Ionians, Artaphrenes realizes that Histiaeus does not answer 
but rexva£wv formulates excuses for not answering. He therefore 
makes Histiaeus understand that his conspiracy with Aristagoras 
is seen through and thus forces him to open rebellion. 

The scene between Artaphrenes and Histiaeus corresponds to 
the Darius-Histiaeus scene in V, 106. Even the very short report 


13T cannot follow R. W. Macan who in his commentary suggests 
that this passage was intended to be “ sardonically comic.” I feel rather 
inclined to think that Herodotus for the sake of the balance of the 
speech wanted to add another argument to Histiaeus’ pleading for his 
return and, in order to avoid all implications which the naming of any 
Aegean island would have involved, mentioned Sardinia which more 
than once figures in his work as a well-known and much-aimed-at subject 
for colonization (cf. I, 170; VI, 24). 
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Herodotus gives in VI, 1, 1 brings out the similarity of the situa- 
tion in both scenes and especially the similarity of Histiaeus’ 
tactics both times. Each time he takes refuge in the same art 
of round-about speaking, rexvafwv as Herodotus calls it. In 
speech V,106 another feature is added which exposes impres- 
sively Histiaeus’ art of playing a double game, when he forwards 
his own aim of returning to the coast by proposing it as a remedy 
in the existing situation. But I wonder whether we should con- 
fine the impression of Histiaeus’ duplicity, thus conveyed, to his 
betrayal of Darius, as Grundy does.’* Darius is not the only 
person on whom Histiaeus uses his art. Others are Artaphrenes 
and the Ionians of Chios (VI,3). Indeed, all through the story 
of the revolt as told by Herodotus scheming and duplicity are 
characteristics of Histiaeus. That Herodotus created the scene 
V,106 with the aim of conveying to us an impression of these 
qualities of Histiaeus I think we should not doubt. Thus 
Histiaeus’ speech in V, 106 can be considered complementary to 
Aristagoras’ speeches in so far as it brings out the character of 
the second leader of the Ionic revolt in the light in which at least 
Herodotus saw and judged it. 

Herodotus inserted another set of direct speeches into the 
chapters VI, 9-12. These chapters contain an important picture 
of the situation of the Ionians before the battle of Lade. Thus 
the appearance of direct speeches in these chapters should at 
once attract our attention. But so far the purpose of these 
speeches placed so close to the decisive battle has, I fear, not 
been recognized. 

Speech VI, 9, 3 is an address made by the Persian generals to 
the Ionian tyrants serving with the Persian forces, asking them 
to induce their former subjects to separate from the Ionian 
forces. To that end a Persian message to the Jonians is formu- 
lated which consists of promises and threats,—promises of a 
general pardon and good treatment in case of obedience to the 
message, threats of all kinds of punishment in case of a prolonga- 
tion of the fight and a Persian victory. 

VI, 11 is a speech made by the Phocean leader Dionysius in 
the council of the Ionians. The speech has the form of the well- 


4 Op. cit., p. 104: “It (the scene) served also to bring into relief 
the duplicity of this Ionian tyrant towards a master and friend who 
trusted him but too implicitly.” 
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known exhortation speech of epics, a connection which is well 
stressed by the quotation of J1., K, 173 at the beginning of the 
speech. The Ionian choice lies between SovAcia and édevbepia. 
Which lot they draw will be a matter of their own attitude, 
Discipline and training will promote victory, whereas disorder 
and quarrelling will endanger it. The speech concludes with an 
appeal to the Ionians to submit to the leadership of Dionysius, 
VI, 12, 1-2 describes the training which Dionysius makes the 
Tonians undergo. VI,12,3 reveals the reaction of the Ionians 
to that training. This speech of the Ionians is generally under- 
stood as a representation of Ionian cowardice and for this reason 
has met with the strongest criticism. R. W. Macan ** sees in the 
whole scene a satire on the Jonians and at the same time a 
justification of the later Athenian supremacy, a connection in 
which I cannot follow him. G. B. Grundy ** confronts the speech 
with the report of the courageous fighting of a part of the Ionian 
fleet and considers the speech an attempt to represent the Ionians 
in the worst possible light. He suspects behind the whole 
account a Samian source which had the tendency to justify the 
treacherous behavior of a part of the Samian ships in the battle. 
For the same reason F. Jacoby?’ is convinced that the whole 
account is based on Samian sources. 

By all these critics the speech is separated from the preceding 
two. An attempt to see the speech together with the preceding 
ones I cannot find. And yet it is my impression that the speeches 
in VI, 9-12 form a unity which must not be dissolved. In look- 
ing at them it is good to have in mind Herodotus’ general hostile 
attitude towards the Ionic revolt. As I have pointed out, the 
revolt was in his opinion not an admirable fight for liberty but 
an unfortunate and ill-judged undertaking. The battle of Lade 
decided the struggle and the decision was catastrophic for the 
Ionians. But just before the battle, in Herodotus’ opinion, a 
last chance to avoid the catastrophe was offered to the Ionians by 
the Persian message (VI, 9,3). How seriously Herodotus took 
this offer and how much he disapproved of its rejection are shown 


16 Ad VI, 12. 

i¢G, B. Grundy, op. cit., pp. 120 and 127. 

17 Op. cit., col. 440; cf. also M. Cary, C.A.H., IV, p. 215; T. R. Glover, 
Herodotus (Berkeley, 1924), p. 233, who follows G. B, Grundy and R. W. 
Macan, ad VI, 12. 
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by his much discussed remark in VI, 10 on the dyvwpoovvy of the 
Ionians.*® As this chance of an honorable compromise was 
missed, the only hope for the Ionians lay in their fighting superi- 
ority. This is the line taken in Dionysius’ appeal. But his 
address is not merely an appeal for courage and brave fighting. 
At the same time it points out the vital conditions for any 
superiority in the coming fight, namely the discipline and good 
training of the forces. To secure both Dionysius offers to com- 
mand the Ionians. Thus another chance is offered to escape the 
final catastrophe. But again it is wasted by lack of common 
sense and judgment. For the speech Herodotus attributes to 
the Ionians is not, I think, a document of their cowardice but 
a record of their revolt against Dionysius’ leadership and a 
picture of the lack of unity in the Ionian camp. The speech 
as such is just an example of the discontented talk going round 
the Ionian camp directed against the leadership of Dionysius. 
“He, a boastful, unimportant Phocean, who contributed not 
more than three ships, wants to command all the Ionians and 
make them undergo a strenuous training.” These considerations 
put at the beginning of the speech are at the bottom of the 
revolt. What follows is just exaggerated talk, typical of a dis- 
contented mass. The language in which it is put makes clear 
the exaggeration of it all: Avpaiverac .. 
pev ... wodAAol And the following, too, is 
typical of the situation: “ Nothing can be worse than the present 
and even the menacing slavery is to be preferred to the one we 
are suffering under now.” ‘This is discontent speaking and not 
cowardice. And the conclusion it all comes to is not to give up 
fighting and to bear the consequences but just no longer to endure 
Dionysius’ command. The unity of the Ionian forces is lost, 
however, and the hopes held out in Dionysius’ speech vanish. It 
is one of the consequences of this change that the Samians start 
secret negotiations with the Persians. The default of the Samian 
ships, with its effect on other detachments, is the turning point 
of the battle. The damage done by it cannot be repaired, not 
even by all the heroic bravery shown by other Ionians. 


Cf. G. B. Grundy, op. cit., p. 126; M. Cary, C.A.H., IV, p. 226; E. 
Howald, “TIonische Geschichtsschreibung,’ Hermes, LVIII (1923), p. 
116; A. Hauvette, Rev. Et. Gr., I (1888), p. 283; K. J. Beloch, Griech- 
ische Geschichte, II, 1, p. 11, n. 1. 
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Thus I do not think that Herodotus inserted the speech in 
VI, 12 because he wished to construct an excuse for the subse- 
quent Samian behavior, as Grundy and Jacoby put it, nor that 
there is any charge of cowardice against the Ionians in the 
speech. I think that it was Herodotus’ wish to expose by this 
speech what he thought to be another decisive blunder of the 
Ionians, another example of their dyvwpootvn, so often blamed 
in his report of the revolt. In connecting the Samo-Persian 
negotiations with this revolt against Dionysius and the disorder 
created by it, Herodotus stresses the importance of these events. 
Disorder and lack of unity cause the decline of the resistance 
power of the Ionian forces and thus start the train of events 
which lead to the catastrophic outcome of the battle of Lade.” 
, Thus the speeches in VI, 9-12 as a whole bring into relief the 
| Ionian situation before the battle of Lade and point out the 
qualities which Herodotus obviously considered the cause of the 
final failure of the revolt: The Ionians’ lack of judgment, train- 
ing, and unity,—defects which could not be offset even by the 
, greatest heroism displayed in the actual fighting. 

In looking back over all the speeches which Herodotus inserted 
in his account of the Ionic revolt we realize that the speeches 
are not mere ornaments, as might be thought at a first reading, 
but have an essential function in the account. They are the 
means by which Herodotus conveys to us impressions and con- 
siderations which he obviously thought important for an under- 
standing of the course of the revolt and of its failure. Another 
way for Herodotus to put forward his own judgment would have 
been by personal remarks and comment, interspersed in the nar- 


19 Tf we agree that in Herodotus’ opinion the lack of discipline among 
the Ionians is one of the causes for their defeat at Lade, the speech of 
Dionysius in VI, 11 gains a new interest. For in this speech the Ionians 
are told that disorder will mean defeat and catastrophe for them. Thus 
the speech forecasts the coming troubles and interprets their importance 
for the outcome of the battle. The speech started in the form of an 
exhortation speech which in epics often announces decisive events, But 
its second part, which pictures the consequences of discipline and dis- 
order, is an addition to the original exhortation speech of epics. The 
same observation can be made concerning the speech of Miltiades before 
the battle of Marathon (VI, 109). This speech, too, starts in the form 
of an exhortation speech and afterwards becomes a forecast, this time 
of the importance for Athens of the victory of Marathon (cf. A. Deffner, 


op. cit., p. 23). 
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rative. Obviously this way did not appeal to him. Personal 
remarks would have repeatedly interrupted the flow of his 
narrative and thus would not have enhanced its artistic effect. 
Herodotus wrote his history, as we can easily realize again and 
again, as a work of art. Chapters giving a summary of events 
or characterizations of historical personalities were not known to 
him.2° The method he created for conveying his judgments is 
that of embodying his personal views in his historical narrative 
by means of the speeches, The use of this method can be 
observed in all the later books of his work, in the speeches we 
read in his accounts of the battles of Thermopylae, of Salamis, 
and of Plataea. All these speeches are, as I hope to show at 
another place, the means by which Herodotus expresses his 
personal impressions, views, and judgments on the events which 
he reports. 
LIESELOTTE SOLMSEN. 
IrHaca, NEw York. 


2° The only exception is the famous chapter VII, 139. 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND THE AMBITIOUS HERO. 


In a recent number of this Journal (LXIII, pp. 444-454, 
“The Sovereignty of Erin”) Mr. A. H. Krappe has argued that 
even in Indo-European antiquity there existed in popular thought 
the concept of Sovereignty as a beautiful woman who must be 
won by an aspiring hero. As evidence for this idea he cites 
stories from ancient Ireland, Persia, and India. He does not 
find a Greek example of this motif, but shows that another, 
which seems to run parallel with it, a beautiful animal (fawn, 
lamb, ram) as a symbol of kingship, is to be found in the story 
of the Golden Lamb of Atreus. 

There would be nothing alien to the Greek mentality in a 
story that represented Sovereignty, in the guise of a woman, as 
setting a hero’s feet on the road to kingship. If such a theme 
were known to the Greeks of the sixth century, it would help us 
to understand a curious incident related by Herodotus. In Book 
I, 60 he tells of the scheme used by the partisans of Peisistratus 
to bring him back from exile—a story so strange that Herodotus 
speaks of it with contempt as an affair that seemed for once to 
put Greeks, and more than that, Athenians, on the same level 
with the silly foolishness of barbarians. The friends of Peisistra- 
tus dressed a tall, handsome woman in full armor and drove her 
to the city in a chariot, with heralds running before and shouting, 
“ Athenians, welcome Peisistratus kindly, for Athena, who has 
honored him above all men, is bringing him back to her own 
Acropolis.” Peisistratus probably stood beside the false Athena 
in the chariot, though Herodotus does not say so. The absurd 
scheme succeeded, and Peisistratus came back into power for a 
time. It is scarcely necessary to remark that for an Athenian 
the concept of divine sovereignty was naturally represented by 
his city-goddess, even more than by Zeus himself.* 


1In his Origin of Attic Comedy (p. 26, and n. 3), Professor F. M. 
Cornford discusses Plutus 1191-4, where Plutus, as the new king, is to 
be installed in the opisthodomus. He remarks that “the obvious reason 
for installing Plutus in this chamber is that it was the treasury of 
state,” but goes on to support his theory that Plutus is to become the 
husband of Athena by reference to a conjecture of A. B. Cook’s. Accord- 
ing to Cook, the back chamber of the Erechtheum was the room occupied 
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Is Basileia, the divine bride of Pisthetaerus in the Birds, an 
adaptation of this same folk-theme of the hero raised to kingship 
by his union with a fair woman who is Sovereignty? Aristo- 
phanes’ metres (at 1537, 1753) show that this bride was BaoiAea, 
Queen, rather than Baowdcia, Sovereignty; though Coulon (on 
1537) holds that there is a deliberate shortening of the final 
vowel comparable to the lengthening of the alpha of tyiea in 
v. 604; that is to say, there is poetic licence in both places, and 
he therefore prints BaovAeia when the metre does not require the 
other form. ‘To one who considers the passage in the light of 
popular thought the choice between “ Queen” and “ Sovereignty ” 
is of little importance. Nor need we consider at length the 
attempts that modern scholars have made to answer Pisthetaerus’ 
question “ Who is Basileia?” (1537).2, To me it seems clear 
that Aristophanes had Athena somewhat in mind, for the fair 
maid who keeps the thunder of Zeus (1538) sounds much like 
Athena in Aeschylus, Hum. 827-8: 


kal olda Soparos povy 
4 
év Kepavvds éoppayiopevos. 


Furthermore, if Athena can be glimpsed behind the name 


Basileia, the close of the Birds would agree more closely with the 
folk-tale formula in which the hero marries the daughter of the 
(usually malevolent) king, whom he dethrones and succeeds. 
But even comedy did not make loose jests about Athena, and 
Aristophanes may have chosen the name Basileia to avoid a 
possible complaint of impiety. A. B. Cook’s theory (Zeus, III, 


by the divine husband of Athena. “ When Peisistratus drove into the 
city with a woman habited as Athena at his side and re-established his 
tyranny, he wished the people to regard him in that light and to see the 
Goddess escorting her consort to her dwelling on the Acropolis.” Neither 
Cornford nor Cook makes use of Peisistratus’ return in connection with 
the close of the Birds—Cook may have abandoned this view in so far as 
it concerns Peisistratus. It was communicated personally to Cornford 
and was not published in the volumes of Zeus that appeared after 
Cornford’s work, and I have not seen it elsewhere. 

* They are conveniently summarized by Cook, Zeus, III, p. 60, n. 5. 
Wieseler identified Basileia with Athena (Adversaria in Aesch. Prom. V. 
et Ar, Aves [Géttingen, 1843], pp. 124 ff.). The work is not accessible 
to me, and I give the reference on the authority of Cook, Zeus, III, 
p. 60, n. 5. Euphronius in Schol. Rav. understood Basileia to be a 
daughter of Zeus; perhaps, as Cook says, an inference from v. 1538. 
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pp. 61-68) that the Argive Hera Basileia is meant is less 
satisfactory. 

To follow this chain of hypotheses a little further, it is possible 
that in planning the Birds Aristophanes may have remembered 
Peisistratus’ return to power sponsored by a supposed goddess; 
if so, there is more to be said than most critics allow for the 
form Tewéraipos, rather than As Iewiorparos is 
“persuader of the host,” Ieoérapos, who has no host of fol- 
lowers, is “persuader of his companion.” It is true that the 
manuscripts, including the sixth-century parchment fragment 
published by Weil,* read Ieo6éraipos, with the common variation 
€:au in the second and third syllables. The case for Iuo6éra:pos 
has been most effectively stated by E. Kapp.* An inscription 
(I. G., II, 3, 1723 =TI.G., 5347) proves that 
was a genuine Athenian name; it does not prove that Aristophanes 
gave that name to his hero. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


3 Rev. Phil., VI (1882), p. 182, and Mém. Acad. Inscr., XXXI, 2, p. 128. 
Philol., LKXXIV (1928), pp. 
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Zenon Papyri, Vol. II. Business Papers of the Third Century B. C. 
Dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with Introductions 
and Notes by Wi~t1AaM LINN WESTERMANN, CLINTON WALKER 
Keyes, and Hersert Liespesny. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1940. Pp. x-+ 221. $6.00. 


The second volume of Zenon papyri in the Columbia collection 
reveals that mature craftsmanship which is formed when a sincere 
desire for technical perfection is joined to long experience of the 
obstacles in the way of its attainment. No better edition of docu- 
mentary papyri has been produced in this country, and the Columbia 
editors clearly have spared neither time nor energy to make the 
results of their labor available in an accurate and comprehensive 
presentation. Their achievement is especially meritorious at a time 
when American papyrology, still in its infancy, is called on to prove 
that it can stand alone. 

An edition of Zenon papyri implies a long period of preparation. 
Since the archive now consists of about fifteen hundred pieces dis- 
tributed over less than a quarter of a century, from 260 to 237 B. C.,1 
anyone audacious enough to edit Zenon papyri must obtain mastery 
of an extensive documentary corpus. Undated texts must be as- 
signed, when that can be done, to an approximate chronological 
position among the hundreds that are known. When fragments are 
in question, the entire group must be scanned for possible mates. 
The editor must have a fond eye for details of the personal interests 
and business enterprises of Zenon and his employer, Apollonios, the 
financial minister of Egypt under Ptolemy Philadelphus, as well as 
of countless other figures of high and low degree who move across a 
vast stage while the scene shifts from a camel caravan in Palestine 
to the palace of Apollonios in Alexandria, to a luxurious and busy 
dahabiyah moving leisurely over the lower stretches of the Nile, to 
a textile factory at Memphis, to a thriving estate of ten thousand 
arouras at Philadelphia in the Fayfim.? And this is but a suggestion 


1The latest count was made by W. L. Westermann, A. H. R., XLVII 
(1941), pp. 65f. The number includes the published Columbia texts 
and the unpublished texts in the British Museum. Westermann does 
not mention a group of Zenon papyri at Yale University, which C. B. 
Welles had taken in hand before he was called into military service. 
The preparation of the collection in the British Museum has been 
entrusted to T. C. Skeat but will doubtless be delayed by the war. 

* The standard accounts of the archive make pleasant reading: Michael 
Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B.C. A 
Study in Economic History (University of Wisconsin Studies in the 
Social Sciences and History, No. 6 [Madison, 1922]); Paul Vieveck, 
Philadelpheia. Die Griindung einer hellenistischen Militdrkolonie in 
Agypten (Morgenland. Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kultur des 
Ostens, Heft 16 [Leipzig, 1928]), pp. 25 ff.; C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri 
in the University of Michigan Collection (University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, XXIV [Ann Arbor, 1931]), pp. 1-50. 
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ox the intricate story that must be known in all its complexity so that 
a new text bearing on an old affair will not go unrecognized.® 

These functions of an editor of Zenon papyri are over and above 
the basic task of decipherment. The finest examples of Greek writing 
in the third century B.C., the so-called chancery hands, might be 
thought easy to read and are certainly good to look at, but the cursive 
script of the period is no easier and is perhaps more resistant to 
editorial patience than the corresponding hands of the Roman era. 
In this aspect of their work the Columbia editors have set a very 
high standard of accuracy. Dr. Husselman, Dr. Pearl, and I have 
examined independently and with some care the seven plates which 
illustrate the texts, and our reward has been three or four corrections 
of definitely minor import.* Papyrologists will know how rare it is 
for first editions to be reliable to this extent. 

Of the forty-nine numbers under which Zenon papyri are published 
in this volume (60-118) the last five (114-118) are catch-alls for 
about fifty small fragments, most of which have no immediate value 
except for the record. Even among the more substantial texts which 
precede No. 114 some are of little moment on account of extensive 
mutilation, and others fall into conventional types now well known. 
If consequently part of the volume seems to be without significance 
aside from its technical importance for the Zenon archive, the blame 
nevertheless does not lie with the editors. “ The time is past when 
each additional volume of Greek papyri could be counted upon to add 
something new and greatly surprising to our knowledge of Egypt 
under Ptolemaic and Roman rule. Now it is, in considerable degree, 
a matter of confirmatory or corrective evidence.” > The papyrologist 
is not only an editor of historically meaningful documents; he is a 
palaeographer and a cataloguer as well. His primary duty is to 
render his collection accessible to a learned public. In P. Col. Zen., 
II this duty has been discharged in an exemplary manner with 
respect to the Zenon papyri in the possession of Columbia University. 
Furthermore, the volume does contain many interesting texts and a 
number that are important for historical and legal studies. <A brief 
description of some of these, with occasional critical comments, may 
not be unwelcome.® 


*The publication of an adequate descriptive prosopography of the 
Zenon papyri would be of inestimable value to students of the archive. 
After the war thought will have to be given also to plans for a unified 
corpus of the Zenon papyri and a Zenon bibliography. These suggestions 
will not be new to the small number of Zenon specialists, but others 
may not be aware of the manifold possibilities of distinguished achieve- 
ment which so large and homogeneous a collection of texts offers in 
return for devoted concentration, 

‘Dr. Husselman’s review of P. Col. Zen., II has been printed in C. W., 
XXXV (1942), pp. 177-178. Dr, Pearl’s review will appear in C.J. 
in the near future. A remarkably thoughtful and suggestive review has 
come from C. B. Welles, Class. Phil., XXXVII (1942), pp. 432-437. 

5 W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil., XX XVII (1942), pp. 102f. 

®T shall not repeat the methodological considerations ‘to which I 
devoted a number of paragraphs in my review of P. Col, Zen., I (A.J. P. 
LVI [1935], pp. 176f.). The editors continue to omit accentuation, do 
not suggest how an index of abbreviations without the forms of abbrevia- 
tion and an index of symbols and monograms without the symbols and 
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No. 60 has much to say about the cultural status of the middle- 
class Greek in the early years of the Hellenistic age. It is what 
remains of a list of books sent to Epharmostos, probably by his elder 
brother Zenon. The two works of which the titles can still be read 
point to a group of books to be used for educational or practical 
purposes.. They are a “collection of proxeny treaties (?)” by 
Kallisthenes, the younger relative and associate of Aristotle, and a 
“eollection of embassies ” by an author whose name is not preserved. 
The editors’ introduction and commentary are indispensable to any 
future work on this text. 

No. 66. A Syrian whose name is illegible complains to Zenon that 
he has been badly treated by subordinates of Zenon. He has not 
received his pay and he has been dismissed as a nuisance when he 
dared to complain. At one time he was compelled to go home to 
Syria to keep from starving. Contempt has been his lot because 
he is a BdpBapos. 

The interest of the letter bears on the problem of the relations of 
Greeks and barbarians in the Hellenistic kingdoms. Despite his use 
of the word BdpBapos and his statement ériorapar éAAnvilav, 
the editors take the letter itself as proof that the Syrian did know 
Greek. In their view a paid scribe “ would have followed a better 
word order and would have avoided the repetition of simple phrases 
which is here so noticeable.” They prefer the alternative that he is 
BapBapos because he cannot “ act the Hellene.” But the writer is 
well-versed in Greek epistolographic formulas, and scribes surely did 
not exhibit a uniform grade of preparation. A man out of touch 
with Greek modes of life and yet able to use double negatives and 
compound verbs as effectively as the writer of this letter might be 
a cultivated Oriental but hardly one of Zenon’s workmen. When the 
Syrian admits that he is BapBapos, it is wiser to take him literally.’ 

A Hellenized Syrian certainly would have enjoyed greater esteem, 
but our Syrian has used a too convenient explanation of his difficulty. 
Delays in payment of wages were not infrequent. Cf. e.g., No. 90 
in the volume under review, where a certain Zenodoros put in a claim 
for wages and other allowances going back three years. Especially 
valuable for comparison with the situation and phraseology of No. 
66 is the short text P. S.J., IV, 421. Here a group of ywyarodi- 
\axes, complaining about their failure to receive wages, use the threat 
droSpapovpeOa, Which answers well to the jvayxdoOnv daorpéxew of 
the Columbia papyrus. 

The words BépBapos and €Anvifew are of basic importance in the 
history of Greek culture, but the exact shade of meaning which either 
word bears in a particular context cannot always be isolated. For a 
summary of the problems see Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1933-), s. vv. 

Curious is the occurrence of §dé. in line 15 as 3rd pers. sing. 
ind. pres. of Sé8wyr; the same form was corrected to édidov in line 5. 
On SiSei and S802 as variant forms of Si8wo. see Wilhelm Crénert, 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (Leipzig, 1903), p. 250, n. 3. 


monograms are to be employed, and reduce the utility of their general 
index by excluding an excessive number of words, For practical hints 
regarding the use of the general index see note 18 infra, 

‘This is practically identical with Westermann’s original interpreta- 
tion given in A. H. R., XLIII (1937-38), p. 274, n. 15. 
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No. 68 has an interesting side-light on the accidents to which eor- 
respondence was subject in the course of transmission. A shipowner, 
Theon, complains about the BeBpeyuevn émioroAy which had been 
delivered to him by messenger from Zenon. The ink had run so badly 
that he was not able to read a single character. This accident recalls 
another papyrus of the Zenon archive, P. S.Z., 1V, 403, in which the 
writer complains that a letter had become illegible 81a 76 é&nAcibOau. 

No. 73 reports that Teos, presumably a ship captain, is taking 
Herakleides downstream to an emporium. If the editors are right in 
their interpretation of lines 6-9, of which the left half is torn away, 
Herakleides is charged with the sale of used papyrus gathered from 
various offices. The possible utilization of second-hand papyrus 
is indicated by the word évetAjpara, which is all that remains legible 
in line 8. Papyrus used for writing, then discarded and resold as 
scrap, is not to be confused with the charta emporetica, which was a 
thick, coarse papyrus specially manufactured to be employed for 
wrapping.® 

No. 74. More than half of this letter is lost on the left side, and 
the editors have extracted what meaning there is. I wish only to 
comment on xrjcwy in line 12. The editors’ note is somewhat obscure, 
but their indexes identify the word as xrac0a. Since active forms 
of this verb are not attested before the 6th century A. D.,!° a text 
of the 3rd century B.C. is more likely to have the personal name 
Kryoowv." 

No. 77, recto, records grain allowances for one day to a number of 
persons and dogs. At the end of the account the day’s cost is 
calculated, and from this is obtained the cost for five days. It is 
amusing to note that the accountant set down “4 obols” five times 
in a vertical row when he wished to multiply 4 obols by 5. Mental 
arithmetic was not his forte. 

The price of the wheat, 214 obols per artaba, is extremely low since 
contemporary prices range from 1 to almost 3 drachmas, The ex- 
planation offered by the editors is attractive: “the low price here 
quoted is to be explained by the fact that it is a mere transference 
from the wheat storage department of the dorea organization to the 
department which distributed and accounted for the salary payments 
in kind.” 

No. 78, a register of leased land, deserves attention because it 
shows how the 10,000 arouras which constituted the estate of Apol- 
lonios were divided into large leaseholds, and these in turn were sub- 
divided and sublet. 

No. 82, a letter to Zenon regarding a grain shipment, provides 
another early instance of the use of a Seiya, a sealed sample of the 
grain, to prevent substitution of inferior grades between the point of 
departure and the destination. The letter also reflects an economic 
consequence of the Macedonian occupation: the writer is anxious that 
no one be allowed to move into his house. “It is evident from other 


8 The editors’ restoration of line 6 is impressive; see note ad loc. | 
® Naphtali Lewis, L’Industrie du papyrus dans Egypte gréco-romaime 
(Paris, 1934), pp. 40, 78 f. 

10 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, new ed., s.v. KTdopat, 
ad fin.; Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
8. Uv. 


11 Friedrich Preisigke, Namenbuch (Heidelberg, 1922), s. v. 
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Zenon papyri . . . that difficulties frequently arose regarding occu- 
pancy and ownership of houses in the new Greek towns.” 

No. 83 is a petition addressed to the king, in which a certain 
Antipater complains that Nikon had lent to his wife the sum of 70 
drachmas at the exorbitant rate of 72% a year. The details of the 
transaction had been concealed in a deed of loan for 115 drachmas 
without distinction of principal and interest. When the loan was 
not repaid, Nikon succeeded by trickery in placing Antipater’s wife 
and child in private custody as pledges for its repayment. The 
woman escaped, but the child was still being held. 

If Antipater’s story is not embellished, Nikon was guilty of prac- 
tising usury and of holding a free-born child without due process of 
law. The justice of the first charge had at one time been recognized 
by Nikon when he offered through a third party to draw up a dpxos 
Baowrixos fixing the principal at 70 drachmas, the amount of the 
original loan.1* The second charge he sometimes admitted, sometimes 
denied. 

No. 86 has considerable interest as showing how bricks of various 
types and qualities were produced by mixing earth from different 
parts of Egypt. ‘ 

No. 87, the corrected draft of a letter addressed to Eukles, overseer 
at Philadelphia after the estate of Apollonios had been confiscated, 
reveals that the Fayim and perhaps all of Egypt suffered from a low 
Nile in 245-244 B.C. and the farmers were allowed a reduction of 
their rents. 

No. 88, a sheet from a letter-book, possibly written by Eukles 
himself, includes a severe reprimand of Anosis, the village secretary, 
for negligence and even dishonesty in his bookkeeping. Of con- 
siderable value for an estimate of contemporary Greek culture are 
the stylistic corrections in lines 28-29.1% 

In line 15 correct S€ to oe. The plate shows a noticeable space 
between lines 6 and 7, and a paragraphos after line 29. 

No. 91. Eukles writing to Zenon about cheap wine uses dfos as a 


12'The Greek is év je kal ypdder Spxov Bacidtixdy mpds 
Tov dpxaiov avrov o (Spaxuwv), which the editors render as follows: 
“in which he includes the statement, made upon royal oath, that he 
will draw up an agreement for the principal by itself, namely, the 
seventy drachmas.” Their view is that “the Bacidixds Spxos was in the 
letter written by Nikon, not in any official document. It is, therefore, 
merely a strong assertion of Nikon’s willingness ” to draw up a new deed 
of loan, and they find a parallel for the genitive with ovyypdpeoOa in 
“ Guéraud, ’Evrevées 49, 5 (= Mitteis, Chrest. 224).” The truth is that 
Mitteis printed ovyypdyacba: Savelov (Spaxuas) and Gué- 
raud’s point of view remains obscure because he did not resolve the 
symbols, The interpretation adopted by the Columbia editors is bor- 
rowed from Paul Meyer, Juristische Papyri, 44, 5, note, and in my 
judgment is a desperate device which neither text requires. It is more 
natural and more pointed to understand the clause thus: “in which he 
writes that he will draw up for us a Spxos Baoi\xés covering the principal 
itself, i.e. the seventy drachmas.” On the Spxos Bacihixés as a distinct 
legal instrument see Erwin Seidl, Der Hid im ptolem. Recht (Munich, 
1929), pp. 12-18. 

18 These examples are perhaps exceptional in the quality of the changes 
effected, but they suggest that the cultural history of the Hellenistic 
age might profit from a careful scrutiny of corrected drafts of epistolary 
and other documents on papyri. 
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neuter; a second hand, responsible for the docket on the verso, uses 
it as a masculine. “ Equation of the second and third declension 
genitive endings in -ovs and -ov, as seen here in é£ov, is not infrequent 
in the papyri,” but it is peculiarly satisfying to see both genitives on 
the same sheet of papyrus. 

No. 101 is a letter not important in itself, but it has the dative of 
the personal name ’Oadpijs, which the editors have not recognized." 

No. 106 is a list of six names with a horizontal stroke below each 
entry at the left. The list seems to be complete, and, since the editors 
regard the horizontal lines as paragraphoi, they cannot explain the 
one below the last name. Doubtless the lines are check marks such 
as have become very familiar from tax rolls.1® 

No. 113 illustrates the use of flowers in the preparation of dyes 
and the production of rugs or carpets on a small scale on the estate 
of Apollonios at Philadelphia. 

No. 115e is much mutilated, but one of the words preserved is 
Spayov. Forms of uncompounded &dpdoxw are rare. The new Liddell 
and Scott lists, apart from Hesychius, only three examples between 
the 3rd century B.C. and the 5th century A. D.1¢ 

It is hard to give an adequate idea of the varied materials that 
the volume contains. No. 69 is the first Ptolemaic text to mention 
“Syrian ” wheat; the earliest previous attestation was not earlier 
than 15 A.D. The terms of the lease in No. 79 bring to mind the 
beginnings of the great Greek enterprise which was to convert the 
Fayim from a lake marsh into the most fertile part of the Nile 
country. No. 80 preserves definite figures on transport charges, 
while Nos. 75, 76, 94, 97, and 104 furnish considerable information 
on wages. Especially useful is the introduction to 104 with its list 
of papyri which throw light on the wages of farm labor. No. 103 
further illustrates Zenon’s private interests as an owner of bath- 
houses, and No. 108 adds to the meager data on house rentals 
available for the Ptolemaic period. 

Despite the title of the book, which the authors have continued 
from P. Col. Zen., I, the piéce de résistance is not a Zenon papyrus 
at all. Nos. 119-122 are texts of later date. No. 119 consists of 
only six broken lines and is seemingly without importance, but 
No. 120 is a magnificent document even though its right half is lost. 
It is a decree issued probably in the 19th year of Ptolemy III 
Kuergetes and regulates the collection of a 2% levy on the income (?) 
of estates throughout Egypt. The wording implies that collections 
in the territory of Alexandria were allocated to the use of a group 
of priests unfortunately not further described. The editors have 
facilitated study of the document by providing a facsimile, a text left 
free of all but obvious restorations, and a second text equipped with 
numerous illustrative restorations. Notable contributions are the 
annotated list of Swpeai which consisted of money taxes and the 
historical discussion of these grants made to temples and individuals. 

The “ Text with Elaborated Restorations” on p. 169 is generally 
admirable, but a few passages are susceptible of improvement. 
Lines 1-6 describe the two classes of persons to whom the decree is 
addressed: 1) owners resident on their estates and able to make their 


14 Preisigke, Namenbuch, s. v. 
15K. g., P. Col., II, 1 recto 1 a-b; B.G.U., IX, 1891; P. Mich., IV. 
1° Cf. Sophocles, Greek Lewicon, s.v, didpdokw. 
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own declarations, and 2) relatives of owners who are absent on 
military service or for some other reason, obviously with official 
cognizance, and are unable to make declarations except through the 
designated relatives. Since this is clearly the meaning of the 
introductory lines, the phrase [rois év8nuovow trois ras 
avrov ovoias (1-2) embraces a contradiction. If we substitute 
[dvaykatov Tois the phrase sets up the necessary 
distinction of “those who are in residence and manage their own 
estates” from those who are absent and must be represented by 
others. 

The latter are mentioned twice, and it is useful to compare the 
restorations adopted by the editors: 


~ ~ 
23 rods rovs Tov 


I suggest that in 3-4 one half of the description is preserved and in 
23 the other half. With this assumption, which is entirely reasonable, 
the restorations can be much simplified : 


3-4 rev and 
\ ~ 
23 rovs 7) 


In line 21 rpdéacba “ exact” is not suitable; rpayOnvar “ pay ” is 
required. 

Nos. 121 and 122 are closely related to P. Mich., III, 182, 183, 
193, and 200. The Columbia pieces are adequately edited, important 
corrections are recorded for the Michigan texts, and the six docu- 
ments are analyzed as a group. Their value “lies in the detailed 
information they give regarding the financing and the management 
of a normal medium-sized farm property in the Ptolemaic period.” 

The volume is brought to a close with a list of corrigenda to 
P. Col. Zen., I, for which the editors have done the great service of 
gathering and testing all corrections proposed by reviewers, and with 
the usual indexes, which maintain a high standard of accuracy in 
reference.18 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. HERBERT C. YOUTIE. 


7 The word was suggested by Prof. Alexander Turyn. Cf. the use of 
dérw in Pindar, Ol., 6, 92-93; Bacchylides, 3, 19-22; Herodotus, III, 53; 
P.Oxy., III, 494, 24. dvaryxaioy eivac is borrowed from Welles, op. cit., 
p. 437. 

18Since editions of texts are generally consulted, after the first 
reading, through the indexes, a few suggestions for the use of the 
general index of P. Col. Zen., II will not be misplaced. When compounds 
have more than one possible spelling, look for both. ovyxaramheiy, e. g., 
will be found only under ouvxarardeiv. Correct dywviferda to dywnar, 
and to and (the present with v is 
attested only for the simple verb, and that only at a late period), 
karaBpoxew to and girciv to (text has megidro[). 
All entries under cepesos and iepeiov pertain to the latter. To the 
reference given under dpeoras add 79, 28, which the editors have placed 
under the adjective. The reference under évoikios is to évoixiov “ rent.” 
Entered under ddd are the following instances of é\\a: 74, 11; 94 verso, 
5. Under ye add 102, 14. Now listed under elééva: is 66, 24, where the 
text has iéqs, which the editors translate “see.” For mpoxixpdvar see 
mpoxpay. I do not understand ados on p. 213; the text has adewp. 
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Karu Barwick. Caesars Commentarii und das Corpus Caesaria- 
num. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1938. Pp. vi-+ 222. (Philologus, 
Supplementband XXXI, Heft 2.) 


Beginning with the old problem of the authenticity of the geo- 
graphical and ethnographical excursuses in Caesar’s Gallic War, the 
author builds up an impressive thesis regarding the publication of 
the works in the Caesarian Corpus and the formation of that 
Corpus itself. Since Beekman had shown that there were no im- 
portant linguistic arguments against accepting the excursuses as 
genuine, there remained only some stylistic objections to be met. In 
some passages Barwick shows convincingly that these are based on 
faulty interpretations of Caesar’s text as it stands, in others he sees 
evidence for two versions, one that of Caesar’s original annually 
published commentary, the other some notes for a second revised 
edition which remained uncompleted at his death (B. G., I, 1, 2b and 
1, 5-7; I, 28, 5; IV, 10, 2; IV, 21, 7; V, 12-13 and 14). He then 
finds a similar situation in the Civil War. Hirtius at Balbus’ sug- 
gestion undertook the preparation of the complete account of 
Caesar’s wars up to the end of the Spanish war (note the word 
confect in his preface to Book VIII of the Gallic War), wrote Book 
VIII of the Gallic War, the Alexandrian War, and had others write 
accounts of the African and Spanish wars in preparation for his 
own work, but died, leaving his project unfinished, in the spring of 
43. Balbus then gathered and published all the material on hand 
as it stood. 

This is a plausible reconstruction but is not at all points com- 
pletely proved. It seems well-established that the books of the 
Gallic War were published separately each year, and Barwick’s 
explanation of the difficulties that remain is the more attractive in 
that it reconciles them with the integrity of the traditional text and 
authorship. Asinius Pollio’s statement (existimatque rescripturum 
et correcturum fuisse, Suetonius, Jul., 56, 4), however, though it 
suggests it, does not prove that Caesar actually intended to revise 
his commentaries, nor does Hirtius mention any such intention. 
Although Hirtius’ introduction to Book VIII of the Gallic War 
looks to an account of the whole series of civil wars, we do not know 
what point he had reached at the time of his death, and Suetonius 
did not know the name of the author of the Alexandrian War. The 
connection of Balbus with the formation of the Corpus remains un- 
attested, and if he were its creator it is strange that he should have 
suppressed or remained ignorant of the names of the authors of the 
African and the Spanish Wars. Having made these reservations, 
the reviewer must go on to recognize the many valuable suggestions 
and penetrating interpretations that are contained in this study. 
Students of the Corpus Caesarianum must use it and will, I believe, 
regard it with favor. 


T. Rosert S. BrouGHTon. 
Bryn Mawr 
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Herpert Brocu. I bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana. Con- 
tributi all’archeologia e alla storia romana. Rome, Carlo 
Colombo. Pp. 353. (Bulletino della Commissione archeologia 
comunale di Roma, LXIV [1936], pp. 141-225; LXV [1937], 
pp. 83-187; LX VI [1938], pp. 61-222.) 


Dr. Bloch’s work is important not merely as an original contribu- 
tion of intrinsic value but because of the new methods he applies and 
the new program he formulates. The first part consists of a critical 
review of the scholarly study of brick stamps from its beginning in 
1602 until the present day; the second, of analytical discussions of 
a series of monuments of brick construction of various periods; for 
the third are reserved a number of special problems as well as the 
author’s general conclusions. 

Many students of Roman Archaeology, including Lanciani, Cozzo, 
and Miss Van Deman, maintained a sceptical attitude regarding the 
value of brick stamps as evidence on which to base precise datings 
for Roman buildings and preferred to turn rather to criteria drawn 
from the types of construction in use at various periods. These at 
best yield inexact results and often, as in the case of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense (p. 301), permit widely differing conjectures. In 
spite of the valuable work of Dressel in reading and dating the collec- 
tions of brick stamps known at the time of the publication of C. J. L., 
XV in 1891 this scepticism remained because of the huge and 
apparently unexplainable numbers of brick stamps that were sup- 
posed to date from 123 A.D. and the fact that bricks from older 
buildings were sometimes used again in new construction. Bloch 
shows that much of the supposed production in 123 A. D. was in fact 
distributed over a long period and that the large but not surprising 
remainder should be brought into connection with Hadrian’s building 
program. The second objection is met by the way in which the 
author expands and corrects the methods of Dressel. He insists upon 
the study of the whole material together in close connection with the 
actual monuments, using the dated ones as fixed points, and notes 
precisely what stamps dated and undated buildings have in common, 
just where there was new construction to confuse old and new mate- 
rials, and what undated brick stamps occur along with dated ones. 
Only after collecting a large sample of brick stamps from each 
monument will he venture upon a dating. These methods are applied 
in a series of studies of particular buildings which comprise the 
major portion of the work. Their validity is confirmed both posi- 
tively and negatively: positively, by the additional light that is 
thrown upon the history of many buildings (e. g. the Atrium of Vesta 
is shown to be largely Trajanic, pp. 67 ff.), and upon the general 
character of Hadrian’s building program; negatively, by the suspen- 
sion of judgment to which they lead the author in the case of the 
two Thermae in the Villa of Hadrian,—the very point at which he 
began his investigations (pp. 162 ff.). The proof that these methods 
are valid suggests an important conclusion: the desirability, quite 
apart from the large number of stamps discovered since 1891, of 
re-editing Part 1 of C.I.L., XV along different lines, taking full 
account of connections with the monuments and giving full topo- 
graphical indications. 
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Bloch’s researches have led him to the discovery of a great deal 
of previously unpublished material from buildings previously known, 
and in some cases, such as the Casa del Mosaico della Caccia in Ostia, 
he gives here the initial publication of the stamps found while 
excavations were in progress. He has discussed many incidental 
problems dealing with prosopography, the history of the workshops, 
and the development of the industry, and should be studied in detail 
by all students of Roman archaeology, topography, and economic 
history. Let us hope that the program he envisages may be given a 


chance of fulfillment in our times. 
T. Ropert S. Broucuton. 


Bryn Mawr 


Kurt von Fritz. Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy. An 
Analysis of the Sources. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 


1940. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


It was a happy thought to seek a new approach to the difficult 
Pythagorean problem through the political history of Southern Italy. 
The method of the author is simple and clear. Since Aristoxenus, 
Dicaearchus, and Timaeus of Tauromenium were the first to ascribe 
political activities to Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, von Fritz 
tries to determine their share in the rather confused accounts given 
by Porphyry, Iamblichus, Diogenes Laertius, Diodorus, and other 
writers of late antiquity. 

Chapter I (pp. 3-20) deals with the reconstruction of the original 
accounts as given in the lost works of Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus. 
As both these authors are always mentioned by name and quotations 
from them seem to be literal, the only question is the extent of the 
quotations. The analysis of von Fritz is a valuable contribution to a 
better understanding of the lost original account in Aristoxenus. 
Nevertheless some passages which von Fritz considers short extracts 
from his original work may prove to be only compilations. For 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, and the other authors in whose works the 
account of Aristoxenus has been preserved did not use the original 
text of that author but took it from other authors who themselves 
used compilations. Thus an analysis of their sources becomes a 
much more difficult problem than is generally recognized. 


Von Fritz for instance attributes the whole of the following passage 
from Nicomachus (in Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorica, 33 = Porphyry, Vita 
Pythagorae, 21) to Aristoxenus: (Ilv@ayépas) émdnujoas 
ds woders SeSovAwuevas Tas ev ETHY, 
ras veworl, rav’tas édevbepiov dia ep’ ExdoTNS 
avrov dveppicato Kal édevbepas érolnoe, Kpdrwva xal 
Kardvnv ‘Pyyov ‘Iuépay ’Axpdyavta kai Tavpouévioy Kai dddas 
tivds, als kal vouous dia Xapwvda re rov Karavaiov ZadevKov Tov 
Aéxpov, Kal Tais meproikors pwéxpt 
dueréXkecay. Richard Bentley long ago called attention to the chrono- 
logical improbabilities of this passage (Dissertation upon Phalaris 
[1836], I, pp. 376-383). Thus, for example: Zaleucus in the passage 
quoted lived in the 7th century B.C.; then, also, by the pupil of Pytha- 
goras who liberated Agrigentum can be meant only Empedocles (Timaeus 
in Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 54f.) who flourished about 444 B.C.; and 
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In Chapter II (pp. 27-32) von Fritz investigates the sources of 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus and the reliability of their accounts; 
in Chapter III (pp. 32-62) he reconstructs the version of Timaeus 
of Tauromenium.? Confining himself to those passages which through 
parallels can be traced with certainty to Timaeus, he is thus justified 
in his suspicion of the many passages which Rostagni, Delatte, and 
Bertermann have assigned to him. 

Having analyzed these sources von Fritz draws his conclusions as 
to the historical problem, dealing in Chapter IV (pp. 68-93) with 
the chronological questions and the numismatic evidence and in 
Chapter V (pp. 94-102) with the character of the “ Pythagorean 
Rule” in Southern Italy. As Aristoxenus claims that he has 
personally known the “last of the Pythagoreans” and has got all 
his information from them (frag. 7, F’. H. G., II, p. 273), von Fritz 
accepts him as the most reliable authority and proceeds to build the 
whole political history of the Pythagoreans upon his account (pp. 
29, 31, 66f.), believing there can be no evidence that he or his 
authorities invented anything that was untrue (p. 77). On the 
correctness of this belief von Fritz’s whole hypothesis depends. 


finally Tauromenium did not exist until the beginning of the 4th century, 
The style is awkward and repetitive. There are two involved relative 
clauses and in each of them Catana is mentioned in such a way as to 
make it obvious that two different versions of the same subject are here 
combined, The version of the second clause about Zaleucus and 
Charondas as pupils of Pythagoras, impossible as it is, might derive 
from Aristoxenus (cf. Werner Jaeger, Berl, Sitzb., 1928, p. 418, note). 
The version of the first clause, however, has quite a different character. 
It manifests a particular interest in the Sicilian cities, especially 
Tauromenium and Agrigentum, which are considered champions of free- 
dom against tyranny; Empedocles is regarded as the liberator of Agri- 
gentum and as the pupil of Pythagoras; there is no allusion to Zaleucus, 
the Locrian lawgiver, or to Syracuse, etc. These are all features char- 
acteristic of Timaeus of Tauromenium rather than of Aristoxenus. 
Nicomachus seems to have combined the versions of both authors in this 
passage, using probably not their original works but compilations. Thus 
the versions of these older authors passed through many hands until 
they gained the form of our present text. The contribution of each hand 
cannot be determined with certainty until the fragments of the Neo- 
Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, and other later writers are collected and 
analyzed. Meanwhile every analysis of the fragments of Aristoxenus, 
Dicaearchus, and other older authors must remain provisional. 

®Polybius, in his severe criticism of Timaeus in Book XII, char- 
acterizes him as a deliberate liar and says that his political prejudices 
warped his historical judgment. His account of Pythagoras and the 
political history of the Pythagoreans proves the correctness of Polybius’ 
criticism (cf. note 1 supra). 

* The analysis of this account (in Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorica, 248- 
251 = Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae, 54 ff.) may indeed be questionable. 
Von Fritz assigns the whole passage of Iamblichus to Aristoxenus and 
tries to interpret it as a coherent though shortened account of three 
consecutive stages of a certain historical event (pp. 11f. and 16 ff.), 
indicated by the words wéxpu Tivds, rédos 5é. The sentence with 
uéxpe tivds in Iamblichus, § 249, however, occurs almost word for word 
also in § 129, in an account of the same historical event given in a 
version which is quite different from that of Aristoxenus and is traced 
by Werner Jaeger, loc. cit. to Dicaearchus. As the common sentence can 
be left out in § 249 but not in § 129 without essentially impairing the 
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The author’s confidence in the trustworthiness of Aristoxenus will 
bewilder the historian. For Aristoxenus is generally considered an 
unreliable author (cf. John Burnet, Greek Philosophy, I, pp. 124, 
129; Duane R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography 
[1928], pp. 140 ff.; Eduard Zeller, Griech. Philosophie*, II, 2, p. 883, 
n. 4). For example: he regards Plato as a plagiarist who took the 
ideas of his Republic from Protagoras; he depicts Socrates as an 
unlettered and ignorant man of low moral standards; and in order 
to make these calumnies more trustworthy he represents them as told 
to him by persons who knew these philosophers well. Even an 
ancient author asked: “ Who will believe Aristoxenus?” (Aristocles 
in Eusebius, Praepar. Evang., XV, 2). 

One may perhaps be inclined to think that his Pythagorean 
writings are more reliable since he is generally considered to be a 
Pythagorean. But that he was not is evident from his theory of 
music which undoubtedly represents his greatest contribution but in 
which he follows the phenomenological method of his master Aris- 
totle, thus becoming an outspoken antagonist of the Pythagorean 
school. Furthermore, what in his IIv@ayopixai “Avodaces he presents 
as Pythagorean teaching supposedly learned from those “last Pytha- 
goreans,” above all from Xenophilus, is only his own Peripatetic 
ethics put into the mouth of his so-called Pythagoreans.* 


meaning, it probably has its proper place in the second passage (§ 129), 
traceable to Dicaearchus. Thus at least two different versions of the 
same subject are here again combined by Nicomachus who seems to be 
the source of Iamblichus, 249. The one derives from Aristoxenus who 
confined himself to the events in Croton and in his native city Tarentum. 
The author of the other is, however, interested in the political develop- 
ment of the different cities which like Rhegium belong to the western 
part of Southern Italy near the native city of Dicaearchus. If we 
remove the inserted parts of this second version (namely pp. 134, 1-4; 
134, 9-15; 135, 1-3, Deubner) we regain the same story we read in 
Porphyry (op. cit., 54f. and 57 from Neanthes-Aristoxenus), and this 
story is chronologically quite confused. If we understand the compila- 
tory character of this whole passage we are no longer free to emend the 
text in order to make it sound more coherent as von Fritz (p. 13 and 
Appendix A) suggests. 

In virtue of his analysis von Fritz claims that Aristoxenus’ account 
deserves more credence than “the popular tradition represented by 
Dikaiarchos ” (pp. 30 ff.) who in Porphyry, op. cit., 56 says: mavtaxov 
yap éyévovTo peyddar ordoes, ds Ere Kal viv ol mepi rods Témovs 
Tdpavra) pynuovevovar kal dinyovrrar, ras trav IvOayopelwy 
By the “contemporary” authorities from “the region of Tarentum” 
who gave an account of great revolts “ under the Pythagoreans (calling 
them such)” may have been meant, however, Dicaearchus’ friend Aris- 
toxenus who was a native of Tarentum and described such revolts in this 
way. Dicaearchus, whose philosophical tendencies were similar to his 
(see infra, p. 223), often made use of Aristoxenus’ account (cf. von 
Fritz, p. 10). On the whole, however, he deserves his excellent reputa- 
tion as an historian, for as biographer he followed the general tradition 
without inventing arbitrarily in the manner of Aristoxenus or of his 
later follower Timaeus. 

“Cf. E. Zeller, op.cit., p. 885, The reference to Pythagoreans or 
Pythagoras as philosophical authorities is a usual form of fiction. 
Among the last Pythagoreans whom he knew personally Aristoxenus 
mentioned Echecrates and Xenophilus (Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 46 and 
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Among the many indefinite things generally ascribed to the Pytha- 
goreans there is none more certain historically than the fact of their 
having been vegetarian. In the time of Aristotle vegetarianism was 
still prevalent among the surviving remnant of the Pythagoreans 
(IIvOayopiora, cf. von Fritz, p. 76) and it was strongly advocated by 
Theophrastus within the Aristotelian school itself. Aristoxenus, how- 
ever, opposed the tendeney of Theophrastus and flatly denied that 
Pythagoras ever was a vegetarian, claiming on the contrary that he 
loved roasted “young pigs and kids” (frag. 7, loc.cit.). This 
example is characteristic of the whole tone of his account of Pytha- 
goras which is determined by his philosophical controversy with 
Theophrastus. In opposition to Theophrastus, the leader of the 
school who still clung to the old Platonic-Aristotelian ideal of the 
Bios Oewpyntixes, Aristoxenus like his friend Dicaearchus found the 
real source of philosophical truth in the rpaxrixds Bios, above all in 
political activity. While to Plato and Aristotle the seven wise men 
and Pythagoras were the protagonists of a theoretical, unpolitical 
way of life,> to Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus they were “ practical- 
minded men and lawgivers.” W. Jaeger (op. cit., pp. 412 ff.) has 
convincingly shown that the whole tradition about political activities 
of the Greek philosophers, especially of Pythagoras, derives from 
both these authors, Aristoxenus being the first to connect Pythagoras 
with the political history of South Italy and the motherland. 

The question then is: Was there any older tradition of such 
activity? Aristotle, who a short time before Aristoxenus had gathered 
in his book “ About the Pythagoreans” all the available traditions 
connected with their revered teacher, makes no mention in the few 
surviving fragments of any political activity. He gives only their 
legend of him as a “divine man” who like his master Pherecydes 
performed miracles, foretold the future, and revealed ethical and 
philosophical truths under the cover of mythical symbols, similar to 
those of the mysteries.® 

In order to represent Pythagoras as a protagonist of his own 
philosophical ideal of practical life it was necessary for Aristoxenus 
to transform this legend into a realistic story of political activities.” 


Iamblichus, V. P., 251). As Echecrates was already a young man in 399 
B.C. (Plato, Phaedo 57f.) and Aristoxenus hardly came to Greece 
before 336, it could not have been easy for Aristoxenus to meet Eche- 
crates, Aristoxenus seems to have been aware of these chronological 
difficulties, for he allowed Xenophilus to become 104 years old and to 
retain extraordinary mental activity until his last days (frags. 16 and 
7 in F.H.G., 11). Cf. R. Bentley, op. cit., I, p. 421: “neither did he 
(Aristoxenus) reckon himself among the Pythagoreans as appears from 
Laertius.” 

5 Plato, Hippias maj. 281 B, Rep. 600 Af. (ida); Heraclides of 
Pontus, frag. 78 a-d Voss; Alcidamas, frag. 5 in Aristotle, Rhetor. II, 
13, 1398 b 10 ff.; about Aristotle see W. Jaeger, loc. cit. and Aristotle 
(1934), pp. 97. 

°Cf, Aristotle, Fragmenta (2nd ed., V. Rose), frags. 75, 191-197, 611 
no. 32; Metaphysics XIV, 4, 1091 b 4 ff. 

7™We can still see how his thought of Pythagoras developed. To 
Aristoxenus Pythagoras was no longer a superhuman being or the real 
incarnation of Apollo (cf. Aristotle, frags. 191f.) but the son of a 
Tyrrhenian (Clement Alexandr., Strom., I, 62) who was apparently a 
successful corn dealer (Neanthes in Porphyry, op. cit., 1, evidently fol- 
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To accomplish this he seems to have followed Aristotle’s idea that 
poetry is more philosophical than history. Therefore he drew upon 
probabilities that he considered characteristic for the Bios IIv0ayépov. 
For to the Greek the word Bios aimed to convey the idea of a typical 
way of life rather than the life of an individual. Because of this life 
of Pythagoras and his other Bio. which even in antiquity were famous 
for their narrative art (Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum 1093 C), Aristoxenus is generally regarded as the creator 
of the form of literary biography. It would be unjust to measure 
his productions by the inch-rule of a painstaking historian. 
Aristoxenus in that account which von Fritz takes as the basis of 
the Pythagorean history (see note 1 supra) narrates, for instance, 
that a revolt overthrew the Pythagorean rule in Croton and that 
almost all Pythagoreans burned to death in their meeting house. 
We know that similar revolts had often occurred in Southern Italy 
during the political struggles between oligarchic, democratic, and 
tyrannic tendencies. Plato, Aristotle, and the ancient historians, 
however, relate these political upheavals without any reference to the 
Pythagoreans,® and the South Italian coins which von Fritz in 


lowing Aristoxenus). Plato in a casual pun had once contrasted Pytha- 
goras’ vegetarian way of life with that of Homer and his disciple 
“ Creophylus ” whose mere name might suggest his fondness for beef 
(Rep. 600 Af.). This seems to be a reasonable explanation of Aristoxe- 
nus’ choice of a descendant of this Creophylus for one of the teachers of 
Pythagoras to strengthen his antivegetarian position (Porphyry, op. cit., 
15, ete.). Plato had contrasted Pythagoras and his unpolitical teach- 
ings, on the other hand, with the law-giver Charondas (Rep. 599 E); 
Aristoxenus made Pythagoras the teacher of this lawgiver (note 1 
supra), Aristotle had distinguished Pythagoras from philosophical 
statesmen such as Epaminondas (het. II, 23, 1398 b 18, cf. J. Vahlen, 
Wien. Sitzb., LXIII [1863], p. 502). Aristoxenus made Epaminondas a 
disciple of a pupil of Pythagoras (Iamblichus, op. cit., 250 = Porphyry, 
op.cit., 55). According to Aristoxenus Pythagoras left Samus because 
he saw the tyranny of Polycrates growing too strong and considered it 
unbecoming to live under such a régime (Porphyry, op. cit., 9 and 16), 
that is to say, Aristoxenus allowed him to follow Plato’s principle, 
expressed in the Laws (770 E) almost word for word, ete. In this way 
he cast back into the times of Pythagoras the political problems of his 
own period and the political ideas elaborated by Plato and Aristotle 
to solve them. 

Following the old tradition of the Pythagoreans Aristotle had not 
placed Pythagoras and his master, Pherecydes, among the rational 
philosophers but in the period of Thales and the seven wise men, viz. in 
the early 6th century (frags. 3-7, 75; Metaph. 1091 b 4; ef. Iamblichus, 
op. cit., 83). A half-mythical seer like Pherecydes would have been 
impossible in later times and the famous apophthegms of Pythagoras 
seemed to show a form similar to those of the seven wise men. Aris- 
toxenus, on the other hand, wishing to connect Pythagoras with the 
political history of Southern Italy was compelled to give him a later 
date. For there were no historical events known in Southern Italy, 
above all in Croton, before the end of the 6th century. The fact, how- 
ever, that Eratosthenes, the real founder of Greek chronology and 
philology, followed Aristotle in dating Pythagoras’ birth in 606 B.C. 
(Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 47, cf. 51) may be taken as a proof that 
Aristoxenus’ dating of Pythagoras in the time of Polycrates had no real 
historical foundation for Eratosthenes. 

§ Cf. Aristotle, Poet. 1451 b 5. 

® With the single exception of Polybius, II, 39, who, however, is here 
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Chapter IV sifted with great care give evidence only of Croton’s 
predominant position at the end of the sixth and throughout the 
first half of the fifth century and not of any political activity of the 
Pythagoreans. 

In the last chapter von Fritz expresses the opinion that the 
“Pythagorean Rule” may never have been such a centralized order 
as Aristoxenus and other ancient writers who followed him present 
it to be; that it may have been only a loose organization like the 
Academy of Plato and Freemasonry in the 18th century both of 
which had political influence only because leading statesmen inci- 
dentally were connected with them (pp. 94ff., 100f.). This admis- 
sion seems to modify the thesis elaborated in the earlier chapters and 
to raise the question whether or not one is justified in recognizing 
in a strict sense a Pythagorean politics. Von Fritz is quite correct 
in saying that Archytas, for instance, “ was the leading statesman at 
Tarentum for many years during the second quarter of the fourth 
century. Yet, he certainly was not strategos because he was a 
Pythagorean. If the policy of his city became ‘ Pythagorean’ it was 
because he personally adhered to Pythagorean principles” (p. 97). 
Archytas as well as other philosophers of this group like Philolaus, 
Timaeus the Locrian, Echecrates, and others might have claimed for 
their political or philosophical principles a Pythagorean character. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle ever called them, however, Pythagoreans. 
How much their political convictions have to do with Pythagoras 
himself is quite uncertain. Aristotle saw that a solution of the 
Pythagorean problem was urgently needed for an adequate under- 
standing of the development of Greek thought in which he was so 
much interested. He was contemporary with the “last Pytha- 
goreans ” and every first-hand source of information about their 
teachings undoubtedly was available to him. And yet he was evi- 
dently not able to say how far their mathematical and philosophical 
doctrines might be traced to Pythagoras himself. He speaks of 
these doctrines only as those of the “ Pythagoreans,” the “ so-called 
Pythagoreans,” or “the Italiots who were called Pythagoreans.” 
With regard to their politics Aristotle makes no mention of it. 
And he is the only ancient author who dealt with the Pythagorean 
problem as a critical historian.’® 

Although opinions may differ as to the validity of all of von Fritz’s 
conclusions, his penetrating analysis and careful sifting of sources 
are important contributions to the subject. Anyone interested in 
the Pythagorean puzzle will, I believe, share my experience in finding 
in his attractively printed, readable book a elarification of its 
problems and an invigorating stimulation for further study of them. 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. ERICH FRANK. 


dependent on the version of Aristoxenus-Timaeus as von Fritz, p. 65, 
shows. 

In the whole Pythagorean tradition there are only two main 
currents. The one has its origin in Aristotle and is rather critical in 
its character; the other is derived from Aristoxenus and Timaeus of 
Tauromenium whose accounts are at times fictitious. Later authors 
add only a few new inventions, confining themselves to compiling, 
harmonizing, and embellishing the different versions. 
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A. Corpizr. L’Allitération Latine, Le Procédé dans L’Enéide de 
Virgile. Paris, Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin, 1939. Pp. xi 
+112. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de VU niversité 
de Lille, III.) 


In this monograph, dedicated to J. Marouzeau, the author aims to 
coordinate the observations made on the subject from the fifteenth 
century to the present time, to set forth the theory of alliteration, to 
establish its technique, and to study its usage. 

The term “ alliteration ” was first used by Pontano (1426-1503), in 
his dialogue Actius,’ who defines it as follows: “ Fit itaque in uersu, 
quoties dictiones continuatae, uel binae uel ternae ab iisdem primis 
consonantibus, mutatis aliquando uocalibus, ab iisdem incipiunt sylla- 
bis aut ab iisdem primis uocalibus; delectat autem Alliteratio haec 
mirifice in primis et ultimis locis facta, in mediis quoque, licet ibidem 
aures minus sint intentae.” The second part of this definition 
confuses alliteration with assonance and with homoeoteleuton and has 
led some writers to make it a kind of annominatio, of paromoeosis, of 
anaphora, and the like. Cordier adopts the definition of Marouzeau: ? 
“la répétition, soit exacte, soit approximative d’un phonéme ou 
groupe de phonémes a I’initiale de syllabes (fanfare) ou de mots 
(bel et bien) rapprochés dans |’énoncé,” and confines his study to 
repetition at the beginning of words. 

Cordier divides the Historical Development of the subject into five 
periods. The first is that of Pontano, who wrote a long dissertation 
in his Actius on the examples of “ alliteration ” (initial, medial, and 
final) which he could find in the Latin writers and especially in Virgil. 
After him, during the fifteenth century, the subject received only 
brief mention, and alliteration was always taken in the broad sense of 
his definition and appears merely as a curiosity of style. The study 
of the subject was renewed in the nineteenth century. 

In the second period, from 1820 to 1860, two new problems were 
introduced: a comparison with the Germanic Stabreim,*® and a study 
of “ alliteration ” in Greek poetry, especially Homer, with an attempt 
to find in it a model for the Latin usage. The most important work 
is the dissertation of A. F. Naeke,* who opposed the Latin alliteration, 
as more generalized, to the Stabreim, which was confined to proverbs 
and similar expressions. He tried to give a better definition of 
alliteration, but without studying the phonetic value of initial sounds 
in Latin; he continued to include assonance and homoeoteleuton, and 
believed that the Greeks, although to a lesser degree, made use of 
alliteration at the beginning of words. 

The third period is represented by J. Maehly.5 He distinguished 
homoeoteleuton from initial assonance, which is true alliteration, 
explaining the absence of a special term for the latter by the interest 


1Actius Dialogus (Aldus, 1519), fol. 128; or Pontani Opera (Bale, 
1556), II, pp. 1372 ff. 

2 Lexique de la terminologie linguistique (Paris, P. Geuthner, 1933). 

®So called because proverbs and similar expressions in rhyme were 
engraved upon pieces of wood; cf. Tacitus, Germ., 10, 1. 

4“ De allitteratione sermonis Latini,” Rh. Mus., III (1829), pp. 324 ff. 

5“ Ueber Alliteration,” Neues Schweiz. Museum, IV (1864), pp. 207 ff. 
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of the grammarians in syllables and not in their elements. He there- 
fore gave his attention to initial consonants and considered allitera- 
tion, thus divorced from rhetorie, as a traditional feature of the Latin 
language, in the Hymn of the Salii, in Saturnian verse, in the 
comedians, and in the loftier poetry of Lucretius, Virgil, ete., as well 
as in prose. He takes up the comparison with Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry and distinguishes their usage from the Latin; 
but he unfortunately studied the alliteration of the Greeks (Homer, 
lyric poetry, the tragedians, and Aristophanes), where the process 
is quite different; he does, however, cite the opinion of Lachmann,® 
who denies the existence of intentional alliteration in Greek, especially 
in Homer. 

The fourth period (1865-1902) is marked by numerous articles on 
the subject, both general and in connection with various Latin writers. 
It is in part reactionary, since some included medial and final 
assonance as well as the rhetorical figures which Naeke and Maehly 
had tried to eliminate. Others gave the word the sense which it will 
henceforth retain, of initial assonance without equivalence of vowels. 
Editors of Virgil (Forbiger * and Kviéala ®) took up the subject, and 
the latter collected the examples which he found in the Aeneid, group- 
ing them according to their place in the verse or in their constructions 
and showing their importance for text-criticism and for exegesis. 
Woelfflin ® treated the subject mainly from the syntactical point of 
view, but in a digression showed that the use of alliteration in the 
sacred language is earlier than in the literature and that it appears 
in juristic and in popular language also. J. Bintz?° pointed out that 
it was designedly used by the prose writers to mark more clearly the 
important words in coordinated, correlative, and asyndetie groups. 
With C. Boetticher 11 the study of the problem abandoned the domain 
of rhetoric and grammar and sought a phonetic explanation. He 
maintained that Latin in early times must have had an accent on the 
initial syllable, which was the origin of alliteration. Since this was 
true of the Germanic language, this also developed alliteration, but 
Greek did not, since its accent depended on quantity and was variable 
and often far removed from the first syllable. This primitive accent 
explained both the importance of alliteration in the earliest writers 
and the agreement in certain alliterating groups between the initial 
accent and the alliterating syllables. Boetticher was also the first to 
devote some pages to the literary study of the process. Tracy Peck,!? 
basing his work on Woelfflin, gave a résumé of the work which had 
been done and warned against lists in which sufficient distinction was 
not made between intentional alliteration and the accidental type 
resulting from the necessities of the language, such as longus latus, 
uirtutes uitia. This important point was emphasized later by O. 


®Ersch and Gruber, Univ. Encyc. litterarum et artium, III, s.v. 
“ Alliteration.” 
* Fourth edition, Leipzig, 1872-75, 
8 Neue Beitrige zur Erklirung der Aeneis (Prague, 1881), pp. 293 ff. 
®“ Ueber die allitterierenden Verbindungen der lat. Sprache,” Sitzb. 
Munich, philosoph.-philolog. Classe, 1881, Band II, pp. 1-94; see also 
A.L.L., 1, pp. 131, 599; III, pp. 443 ff. 
1° Philologus, XLIV (1885), pp. 262 ff. 
11 De Alliterationis apud Romanos ui et usu (Berlin, 1884). 
12 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., XV (1884), pp. 58 ff. 
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Keller?* and by Woelfflin.14 E. Norden? distinguished Greek 
alliteration, an artistic device in Homer and the tragedians, from 
the Latin, a rhythmic feature in prayers and the Iguvine tablets, a 
figure of rhetoric abounding in Ennius, less so in Lucretius, more 
studied in Virgil. Among prose writers Cato, who in Norden’s 
opinion took it from the Greeks, used it consistently, Nepos to excess, 
and it is found in Cyprian. On p.9 Cordier summarizes the progress 
made in the nineteenth century: alliteration is given its real sense, 
except by some writers; it acquires its true value: it is a linguistic 
phenomenon, distinguished from figures of rhetoric; it is very ancient, 
and its use is anterior to that in literature; these different features 
authorize a comparison, more or less exact, with the Germanic 
Stabreim. In spite of these results some continued to regard Greek 
alliteration as the model of the Latin, although the most important 
writers made the latter a characteristic of the Latin diction. 

The fifth period (1902-1935) begins with the publication of 
Vendrydes’ Recherches sur Vhistoire et les effets de Vintensité initiale 
en Latin,'® which proved the existence of initial intensity in Latin and 
showed also that Latin alliteration is a natural linguistic phenomenon. 
Of the long list of writers on pp. 10-14, Woelfflin +7 investigated the 
development of the process on Italic soil, and Kent1® furnished 
another piece of evidence for initial intensity. Leo?® sums up the 
whole matter with decisive pronouncements on several points: Greek 
alliteration is only an occasional phonetic process; alliteration is 
originally Latin and Italic; it has its source, as in Celtic and Ger- 
manic, in the initial accent of words, but it is not, as it is in Germanic, 
a Stabreim subject to laws, and it is not bound to the accent of 
syllables peculiar to the language or to verse. There are various 
interesting and useful observations in this period and occasional 
recurrence to old theories, or confusion with them, as in Headlam and 
especially in J. Evans.?° 

Under the head of Actual Theories Cordier (pp. 14-16) gives Leo’s 
pronouncements in greater detail. He points out that as yet there 
has been little or no attention to alliteration as a means of artistry. 
He therefore endeavors to coordinate such observations as have been 
made on that subject and to examine the technique of alliteration. 
Taking account of these observations, he believes that a methodic 
examination of one work could help to determine what the technique 
has been. Much of course depends on the selection of the work; the 
comparison of the style in a didactic work of a more or less scientific 
character with one that is purely literary shows that the use of 
alliteration is neglected in the former but in the latter is a means of 


18 Grammatische Aufsdtze (Leipzig, 1895). 

44,L.L., 1X (1896), pp. 566 ff. 

18 Die Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, Teubner, 1898), I, pp. 59, 157, 159, 
161, 167; II, pp. 620, 629 ff., 802, 890, 891. 

16 Paris, Klincksieck, 1902. 

17A.L.L., XIV (1906). 

18 The Alleged Strength of the Initial Syllable (Berlin, Lang and Co., 
1931), pp. 179 ff. 

19 Geschichte der rémischen Lit. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1913), I, pp. 
34 ff., 39, 181, 224, 382, 402, 426. 

20 Allitteratio Latina, or Alliteration in Latin Verse Reduced to Rule 


(London, 1921). 
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artistry. He illustrates this point by Varro, De Re Rustica, I, 8. 
Although Varro does, not aim at alliteration he has numerous exam- 
ples of it, owing to the figura etymologica and to the necessity of the 
language, and in general to accidental causes. In Cicero, on the 
contrary, in his orations, especially at the beginning of his career, 
alliteration is a means of emphasizing coordinated words and often 
synonyms, and is used for other intentional devices.24_ The study of 
alliteration in a poet will be more complete, since it allows observa- 
tions on the distribution of the words in the metrical elements and 
on the aesthetics of verse. Cordier selects for his investigation of 
the technique of alliteration the Aeneid of Virgil, since the perfection 
of its form will be a guarantee of the results; moreover, dealing with 
Rome’s past, it will give testimony to the persistence of a national 
tradition, and to the fact that alliteration, separated by many ages 
from its origins, has become in Virgil’s time an artistic process. 

He first takes up accidental alliterations, exclusive of those 
instances where the intention of the poet seems more evident, and 
gives classified lists of cases in which the alliteration may be regarded 
as fortuitous: e.g. mea moenia, tua tela; mea magna potentia; nunc 
ad te et tua... consulta; tenet ille immania saxa; impulit in latus; 
ante alios ... ignes. In a great number of such cases the second 
word did not originally have the initial accent ?? or could not be 
replaced by a different word. He follows with a list of formulas, 
used in all periods by different poets, historians, and orators: os 
oculosque; magnum et memorabile; satis superque. Thus entire 
verses, or nearly so, may be filled with alliterations; Cordier gives 
examples of four, six, and seven alliterating syllables in a verse, and 
Aen., X, 356-359 contain numerous instances: 


. . magno discordes aethere uenti 
Proelia ceu tollunt, animis et uiribus aequis; 
Non ipsi inter se, non nubila, non mare cedit; 
Anceps pugna diu; stant obnixa omnia contra, 


and the same thing is true of Ennius, Ann., 443-445, treating the 
same theme. Hence the poet’s technique would consist not so much 
in accumulating alliterations as in avoiding the abundance almost 
forced upon him by the language. Those would appear more clearly 
which he had recognized as accidental and decided to retain and those 
which he had purposely sought for. 

Pp. 23-37 are devoted to the Elements of Alliteration. It will 
suffice to mention only the less obvious combinations. 

A consonant can alliterate only with itself. Those are naturally 
most used which most commonly occur at the beginning of Latin 
words; in Virgil these are: c, m, p, s, t;—d, f, 1, r (especially with 
res and re-); the fewest alliterations are those with u; with n, g, q, 
they are rare; with b, still rarer: Bacchus dator et bona Iuno, I, 734, 
and six other examples (Cordier, p. 24, note) are the only instances 
in the Aeneid. 

In genuine Latin words, the second place in an alliteration may be 
occupied by any vowel whatever: fata fortunasque; fortuna 


*1 The passages from De Sig. and Tuse. are cited by J. Marouzeau, 
Stylistique, pp. 45-46. 
*2 J. Vendrydes, Recherches, p. 108. ° 
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fidesque; lacum lucosque; levia aut ludicra; by the same sonants (l 
or r): ... clamorque ... clangorque; frangit ... fremit; indiffer- 
ently by sonant 7 or sonant r: ... ferit fluctusque ad sidera tollit; 
or by one of the two sonants or a vowel: flagrantem feruida; prae- 
cipitem puppi. The freedom of choice is shown by Aen., XII, 60: 
Se causam clamat crimenque caputque. 

Virgil avoids using as elements of alliteration two consonants 
properly so called, or more than two; but the groups sc, sp, st, may 
form alliteration with one another or with s followed by a vowel: 
scuta spicula; silicit scintillam; sidera ... superos ... spirabile. 
Because of the weak sound of the semi-vowel wu in qua and quo, squ 
may form alliteration with s followed by a vowel: squamis ser- 
pentum; ef. XI, 753-754: Saucius at serpens sinuosa uolumina 
uersat Arrectisque horret squamis et sibilat ore. Qu and c may form 
alliteration, but only if c is followed by a vowel: ciuili quercu; quas- 
sans caput. Because of its pronunciation in Latin, ph naturally 
forms alliteration with p: Phrygii praedonis. On h see pp. 25-26, and 
Marouzeau, La Prononciation du Latin (Paris, Les Belles-Lettres, 
1931), p. 16. 

Because of their slighter resonance the vowels are less commonly 
sought for alliteration; their proportion in 100 examples from Virgil 
is, however, 18 uses as compared with 82 of consonants. A vowel 
can make alliteration only with one of the same quality: acer et 
arduus, exercebat equos, inimicum imbrem, oculis ... obicitur, urbem 
...undam. Their number is relative to the number of words which 
use them as initials, a being the most frequent in Latin; then e (not 
taking account of the preposition e or ex), and 7 (exclusive of the 
preposition in); o and u are much less common. The groups ae 
and au, when pronounced as diphthongs, form alliteration with a or 
with a combined with a consonant (not, however, with e): aeratas 
acies, adspirant aurae; and also with each other: .. . illa se iactet 
in aula Aeolus,... Aeneas... hausit; ae with ae or au with au 
gives a stronger effect. Difference in quantity is no obstacle: face 
ferroque. 

An apparent exception to the rule of taking into account only 
initial syllables is formed by compounds, which may form alliteration 
with the initial syllable of the radical (prepositional compounds) or 
with that of the second element (for example, omnipotens). This 
question was studied by Woelfflin,24 who tried to formulate rules. 
He was followed by C. Boetticher,2> who thought that fixed rules 
could not be established, and O. Keller,2® who considered alliteration 
in compound words as a false variety, although he was obliged to 
recognize alliteration in lictor colliga manus. Vendrydes ** threw 
light on the question by showing that in compound verbs, at least in 
primitive times, the prefix was accented, but that the recomposition of 
the verb, after the vowel-weakening due to the initial accent, proved 
that the radical was isolated from the compound. Cordier discusses 
this difficult matter on pp. 27-30. 


23 This example is contrary to the opinion of Woelfflin, op. cit. (note 9 
supra), p. 15, n. 

24 Op. cit. (note 9 supra), pp. 4-5. 

25 Op. cit. (note 11 supra), p. 40. 

a6 Op. cit. (note 13 supra), pp. 67-70. 

27 Recherches. 
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Force in alliteration is secured in various ways: by the number of 
sounds in the initial syllables: forma fortunaue and fama fatisque 
as compared with fama et felicibus armis; by the number of words 
grouped in the same alliteration: magno ...murmure montis with 
murorum moles; by the close connection of the words: woltus 
uocisque with uoltus ... uerba; by their place in the verse. Woelf- 
flin 2° has shown that triple alliteration in the second half of the 
verse is more effective, because of the obligatory dactyl: adrectis 
auribus adstant; for the same reason Virgil purposely places allitera- 
tion in the last two words of the verse: auribus haust; and also on 
the first and last words: Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum; 
by the concordance (often of course accidental) of the alliterated 
syllables with the metrical accent; murmure montis with seruate 
secundis. 

The arrangement of the alliterative members frequently serves to 
mark the connection of words with one another; it often corresponds 
with their construction and with their semantic affinity and with a 
general similarity in their sounds; worat uortex; miratur molem; 
lustris labentibus; spumas salis. Parallelism in the nature or func- 
tion of words is similarly indicated: sinus et statio; magnum et 
memorabile; sometimes the two words are different in nature, but 
the parallelism is none the less made evident: Scyllaeam rabiem 
penitusque sonantes .. . scopulos; uento et uastis fluctibus. Several 
pages (37-57) are devoted to classified lists of the arrangement of 
the alliterative members, some examples of which have already been 
given. A few additions will probably be sufficient. Some verses 
group two different alliterations, each of which unites two words 
already bound together by their grammatical function: Praepetibus 
pennis . . . credere caelo, or already employed in parallelism: 
fataque fortunasque ... moresque manusque; this is more complex 
when the same alliteration shows both syntactical connection and 
parallelism: Et conum ... cristasque comantes. The ancient usage 
which juxtaposed in asyndeton alliterating words of the same kind 
and of the same function (purus putus, laetus lubens) has almost dis- 
appeared in the Aeneid (digna indigna patti, XII, 811 is formulaic) ; 
the words are almost always connected, usually in coordination, 
ordinarily by et or -que, sometimes by atque, more rarely by et... 
et, or by -que . . . -que; once at least we find -que ... et... -que, 
where et unites two alliterations and -que the two members of each: 
= . arces Flauiniaque arua Et... lacum lucosque... (VII, 

6f.). 

We also have grouping according to sense, where the same idea or 
image is represented by two synonyms or by neighboring words 
with the same initials; this adds to its force, while the alliteration of 
two antonyms emphasizes the opposition: capite et ceruicibus, 
sudarit sanguine, uirtutesque uirosque, anxius angit. Groups are 
formed in order to suggest sounds: . tonitruque tremescunt ; 
ornatum flamma crepitante cremari, where cre-, expressing the sound, 
has been preferred to peruri, for example. F. Roiron, in his Ftude 
sur Vimagination auditive de Virgile, has shown how words attract 
each other in sonorous images; thus the series sono-, on which he 
founds his study, furnishes many examples where the same words are 


*8 Op. cit. (note 17 supra). 
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grouped: resonantia saxa; saxa sonabant; sonantia saxa; sonitum 
saxis; sonantes scopulos; scuta sonant. The sonority of the word 
itself or the quality of the initial group must be taken into account; 
thus tumultus and turba by themselves indicate only agitation or 
disorder, but we find these two words often associated, not only with 
regard to their sense but also and especially by reason of their own 
sonority and the phonic value of the initial group; e.g.: turbante 
tumultu; in this case the place of the two words at the end of the 
verse makes the combination more expressive for the ear and shows 
that it was intentional. 

Alliteration often passes beyond the sentence and appears in a 
phrase, thus establishing connection between the members of the 
phrase by emphasizing the subjects, the complements, and particu- 
larly verbs either principal or subordinate: faces... , furor; ulcisci 
patriam et sceleratas sumere poenas, Tango... , testor; mitteret 
... -que moneret; sometimes the alliteration in the first sentence is 
continued in the second: .. . silict scintillam .. . Succepitque, or 
even two different alliterations each have their first member in the 
first sentence and their second member in the second: Incenditque 
animum dictis atque aggerat tras. Alliteration also may extend to 
an entire passage, although the diversity of the alliterations and the 
somewhat loose connection of their members may perhaps make some 
of the examples doubtful. The author gives as illustrations: V, 64 ff., 
VII, 293 ff., VIII, 233 ff. and 198 ff. Here it is not a question of the 
same alliteration continued but the repeated use of different allitera- 
tions, of which, however, one may dominate. 

The metrical formation of the verses may affect certain arrange- 
ments of the alliterative members. Alliteration is one of the essential 
elements of the carmen.?® In the Saturnian it seems to be an 
auxiliary of the versification—at least there are certain regular 
features; for example, where two words, usually contiguous, make 
alliteration in one or the other hemistich; the concordance with the 
arsis is not constant: e.g. Flentes ambae abeuntes lacrimis cum 
multis. Also where two alliterating words, contiguous or not, are 
separated by the metrical pause; in this case the alliterative element 
placed in the second hemistich corresponds with an arsis and fre- 
quently with the first of this hemistich, immediately after the metrical 
pause. The process thus unites in the first example the parts of the 
hemistich and, in the second, the two hemistichs of a verse. In the 
hexameter, however, it is much more difficult to place an alliterative 
member in the arsis; words which have a short initial syllable, giving 
an iambus (minax), an anapest (minitatur), or an antibacchiae 
(adgnoscit), cannot make their first syllable correspond with an arsis; 
furthermore the penthemimeral or the hepthemimeral pause is an 
obstacle; since it calls for a long syllable before it, it is almost always 
the end of a dissyllabic or trisyllabic word of such a kind that the 
first syllable:of this word necessarily falls at the thesis: II, 199: 
Hic aliud maius miseris multoque tremendum. It is possible to sup- 
press the pause after the seventh half-foot, when there is already a 
penthemimeral pause, or to resort to a bucolic caesura, as Lucretius 
had already done (III, 794. . . constat corpore certum), but Virgil 
seems seldom to have taken this liberty: VI, 833, Neu patriae ualidas 


2° See P. Lejay, Hist. de la litt. latine, p. 145. 
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in uiscera uertite uires. It is still more difficult to obtain concordance 
between the two alliterating syllables and two arses of a verse; 
examples of this are rare and most frequently fortuitous: I, 833: 
Cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis. Hence the poet often 
purposely uses alliteration after the fourth *° foot, but the abuse of 
this device leads to repetitions, sometimes in the same book. On the 
other hand the poet, continuing a tradition that goes back to the 
saturnian and passes on to the hexameter,*! seeks to fill the second 
half of the verse, since it has more effect on the ear because of the 
obligatory fifth dactyl, with three elements of the same alliteration 
(adrectis auribus asto). This was noticed by the ancient gram- 
marians,°* and Virgil has numerous examples. The best technique 
is to place all the alliterative members in the second half of the verse 
in a complete sentence or in one of its elements.*? 

In the classical epoch alliteration is used only to produce an effect 
of an aesthetic nature; it emphasizes the auditive or visual picture, 
the sentiment or the thought. A verse is beautiful in its form if it 
pleases the ear. The metrical structure of the verse must be well 
marked. The difficulties inherent in the hexameter have already been 
noted. Cordier gives further details on pp. 59-66. 

Virgil’s appeals to the ear have already been touched upon. 
Homer had already painted by means of sounds, e.g. the noise of 
the waves in Od., X, 122; in Latin the character of the initial syllable 
makes the process more effective. It is founded upon the correspond- 
ence of the sound with those of nature; vibrant r suggests rolling, 
explosive c, erackling.** But the correspondence is only approximate ; 
sibilant s may render the hissing of a serpent or the whizzing of an 
arrow, and its use is extended to similar sounds, such as the dividing 
of waves at the corners of an island and their return to the sea: 
I, 161 . . . inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. Therefore the 
phonetic meaning is intelligible only when there is in the text a word 
to serve as a guidepost to the mind and reveal the latent harmony. 
The word may not belong to the series of alliterative members, but 
it nevertheless makes clear the import of the alliteration: Interea 
magno misceri murmure PONTUM; but more commonly it forms a 
part of the series:. . . sale SAXA sonabant. Besides the impression 
of loud and violent sounds called up by 7, ¢, t, and s, alliteration 
may express the aspects of nature by a transition of sensations; the 
relief due to the intensity of the sounds results in a visual relief, 
such as the effects of light: Luna negat, splendet tremulo sub lumine 
pontus, and the effects of color: Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora 
cubile. More subtly an interlocking of alliterations makes the con- 
trasts more striking; for example dawn and the shades of night: 


Postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras 
Umentemque Aurora polo dimouerat umbram; 


°° Kviéala, op. cit. (note 8 supra), pp. 333 ff. 

*t See Woelfilin (note 14 supra), citing the epitaph of Naevius (frag. 
64). 
®2The alliteration with three members is much rarer in the first 
hemistich: VIII, 683: ardwus agmen agens; XI, 291: ambo animis 
ambo, 

°° Woelfflin (note 14 supra), p. 523. 

_**Marouzeau, Stylistique, pp. 24 ff.; M. Grammont, Traité de phoné- 
tique, third part. 
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and the contrast between the strength of an athlete and his panting: 


Hic membris et mole ualens; sed tarda trementi 
Genua labant, uastos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. 


For other examples see Cordier, pp. 73 ff. Undoubtedly there is some 
subjectivity in such examples and it is always necessary to take 
account of the latent power of the process; but the very fact that 
they may be suggested indicates in what degree the process may be 
effective. 

Alliteration may put in relief a sentiment or a feeling. There is 
not, in such cases, as in the preceding instances, necessarily adapta- 
tion of the value of the sounds to the shade of sentiment expressed, 
but their repetition at the beginnings of words fixes the attention 
and strikes the ear; thus grief is made evident by: Infandum, regina, 
tubes renouare dolorem; anger by: Tantane uos generis tenuit fiducia 
uestri?; disgust for life by: Tum uero infelix, fatis exterrita, Dido 
Mortem orat; taedet caeli conuexa tueri; and the like. When per- 
sonages speak, alliteration gives emphasis to the words of their 
discourse, as in VI, 724-742, and other passages (Cordier, pp. 78-79). 
The process tends to lose its effectiveness when, not to mention 
formulas current in the language, literary usage has already estab- 
lished the alliterative group; e.g. lacus et lucus, siluae et saltus, 
solium et sceptrum, all three found in the Aeneid and in Lucretius. 

In discussing the Originality of Virgil it is necessary to distinguish 
alliteration in the narrower sense, that which connects two words 
through their grammatical relation or the identity of their functions, 
from alliteration in the broad sense, where the alliterating words may 
be independent of each other. For a very large part of the former 
the alliterating words are found, and form the same combination, 
in his predecessors, especially Ennius and Lucretius, as has already 
been seen; other examples from Book VI are given by Cordier, pp. 
85-86, including also examples from Cicero (Arataea and Marius) 
and the Bellum Africanum. In the last three works the original 
source is probably Ennius. Such examples, taken at random from a 
single Book, show that Virgil was little of a creator in the subject 
but continued to use combinations already admitted. Sometimes he 
tries to offer novelties, but even in such cases one term of the group 
has often already furnished other poets with noteworthy alliterations. 
Examples are cited (Cordier, p. 86) from Naevius, Ennius, and 
Lucretius; especially noteworthy is V, 754, wiwida uirtus (uiuida uis, 
Lucretius, I, 72) ; the ancients connected wirtus and uis etymologically. 
For alliteration in the broader sense one might compare verses, or 
fragments of verses, of Virgil with passages which he has taken, or 
simply adapted, from Plautus, Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus, and 
Cicero; but in the greater number of these Ennius is found to be the 
common source. This may be summed up as follows: 1) If Vergil 
creates, his “creations” have been suggested to him by verses of 
others. 2) If he tries to render the alliteration, it is rare that he 
gives it additional force: ef., however, Ennius, Ann., 102 (one group) 
with III, 587 (two groups), also Ennius, Ann., 442 (two words) 
with XI, 745 (three words); but Ennius, Ann., 531 has the same 
alliteration with two groups. On the contrary, Virgil often weakens 
it: IX, 503: tuba terribilem, omitting the onomatopoeia taratantara 
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(Ennius, Ann., 140) rightly (cf. Servius, on Aen., IX, 501); other 
examples by Cordier, p. 89. 3) Virgil, in spite of the indications 
offered by the verses of Ennius, has not made use of certain allitera- 
tions: Ennius, Ann.,1, pedibus . . . pulsatis; XI, 660, Pulsant ... ; 
other examples by Cordier, pp. 89-90. Virgil’s versions, however, 
have a suggestive value, calling up various sounds, visual images, and 
sentiments. Desire for originality does not prevent him from adopt- 
ing archaisms, such as olle, which is always used at the beginning or 
the end of a verse or at other emphatic places; six examples, Cordier, 
p. 90; or rare words: perosus, temeratus, exsomnis; or unusual mean- 
ings for familiar words: II, 75, ferat for nuntiat to make alliteration 
with fiducia; XII, 829, .. . hominum rerumque repertor, where re- 
pertor, used of Jupiter, is justified only by the alliteration with rerum. 

As a matter of fact, Virgil’s originality appears in his manner, or 
style, to which Cordier devotes his last chapter. It is easy to show 
his superiority to Ennius, who has slight powers of invention, using 
for alliteration words of the same formation (redit ... refert), or 
forms of the same word (uici uictusque), or words of the same 
family (woce uocabam), and sometimes otiose, or banal, epithets 
(arbusta per alta, and two lines below abies alta) ; and he sometimes 
resorts even to word-plays (incedunt ... caedunt, doctis dictis), 
which it is true appealed to the taste of the ancients. Ennius, indeed, 
aims at varying the arrangement of his words by interlacing or by 
enframing them with other words (Amn., 173: Quod per amoenam 
urbem fluit agmine flumen; 267: . . . ferratos postes portasque 
refregit, and he discovered some effects which one might draw from 
alliteration by judicious employment of them; but he does not succeed 
in diminishing the impression of monotony, and in general he has no 
idea of using the process to express the picturesque; it has for him 
no suggestive power; he lacks taste, moderation, and very often skill. 

Lucretius uses alliteration at least as much as Virgil; it gave his 
poem the stamp of antiquity at which he aimed, but his means of 
invention are not skilful; in fact, with him alliteration often brings 
together different forms of the same word, or two words of the same 
family, usually compounds or derivatives, in the latter of which he 
is happier (V, 121: immortalia mortali sermone). Even with such 
means he knows how to achieve important effects.55 Alliteration 
enables him to attract attention, and, although it is often confused 
with paronomasia, or with the figura etymologica, it gives force to 
the thought that he puts in relief; placed in parallel the alliterated 
words lend mutual emphasis; when separated, they strengthen one 
another. 

In general, Lucretius’ alliteration is no longer a rude production 
of sounds but has become an imitative harmony; it is capable of 
rendering the tranquility of a limpid spring (V, 949-951), the rum- 
bling of thunder (VI, 287-288), the sound of tambourines, cymbals, 
and trumpets (II, 618-9); it tends to be an expressive indication of 
sensation. The poet even succeeds in alliterating an entire passage 
(II, 996 ff.) ; it is then, however, as too often in other cases, a mere 
playing with words, to give pleasure to the writer. 

With Virgil alliteration is still more scientific. The poet rejects 
means that are too easy. He uses, but does not abuse, the type, so 


*° See A. Ernout, Lucréce, Commentaire, I, pp. xxxviii ff. 
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frequent with his predecessors, of two alliterative forms of the same 
word (XI, 615, pectora pectoribus), but he realizes that one cannot, 
without weakening them, resort too often to that class of words, 
He also uses but seldom the type in which there is word-play between 
two words of the same family (wictores uictique); he prefers the 
figura etymologica, the quest of which seems to him more worthy of 
his art (anxius angit, IX, 89), or still more the various kinds of 
paronomasia (wenturos uentos), which call for more care and thought. 
He loves still more, and more than Lucretius, combinations of 
synonyms and antonyms (muros et moenia, scuta aut spicula), 
because they have besides the advantage of enriching the idea or of 
gaining a more marked foil. Hence alliteration with him is more 
scientific and the result of greater study. The observance of the 
process, more or less conscious and successful in Ennius and Lucre- 
tius, has become a well-pondered technique. 

In the first place alliteration retains in many cases its primitive 
use of adorning the verse; e.g. XI, 785 ff.: 


Summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor aceruo 
Pascitur. 


An alliteration in s accentuates the beginning of the first line and 
the syllables placed at the trihemimeral and hepthemimeral pauses. 
In the second line a second alliteration with c strikes the beginning 
of the line and the syllables following the trihemimeral and penthe- 
mimeral pauses. A third alliteration, in p and interwoven with the 
second, continues to the third verse, where it marks the running into 
the next line. A fourth in a supports the end of the second line. 
Such alliteration is rarely a useless luxury, a play without purpose. 
What was formerly a rude pleasure to the ear has become a refined 
one; Virgil as a rule avoids the tiresome repetition of the same initial 
sound; in the following lines the poet, aided by the sonorousness of 
unfamiliar words, has aimed at diversity (III, 270-275) : 


Iam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zachynthos, 
Dulichiumque Sameque, et Neritos ardua saxis. 
Effugimus scopulos Ithacae, Laertia regna, 

Et terram altricem saeui exsecramur Ulixi; 
Mox et Leucatae nimbosa cacumina montis 

Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo, 


There are three different consonants, n (4 times), s (5 times), m 
twice, and two different vowels, a (5 times) and e (5 times), yet 
with one exception none of them is repeated in immediate vicinity. 
The poet begins by placing in the first line the sounds a and , makes 
use of them in chiastic order in the following verses and enframes 
them by a new sound, s, then continues with this last sound, to which 
he adds e, making the sound a reappear between them; he returns to 
n, still keeping e and making use of a fifth sound m; he finally takes 
up again the two sounds at the beginning, a and ; such interlacing, 
substituted for accumulation, does not tire the ear. ' 
The attempt has been made to establish an aesthetic of ancient 
sounds. J. Marouzeau ** calls attention to the fact that Cicero did 


86 Stylistique, p. 17. 
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not like f, and that Quintilian had a distaste for f preceding r. 
It will be observed that Virgil, except in ready-made expressions 
(fortuna ...et... fatum, face... ferroque) ordinarily does not 
use those sounds; but, taking account of the disagreeable impression 
that they appeared to produce, he rightly had recourse to them when 
he wished to express dejection (II, 13, fracti bello fatisque repulsi), 
frenzy (II, 588, furiata mente ferebar), as well as loud noises. On the 
other hand, since the sound / was agreeable,®** Virgil made alliteration 
with this for pleasant sounds or sights (XI, 628, litusque uado 
labente reliquit; IV, 6, ... Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras) but 
also for death and weariness by a not unnatural transition (X, 418, 
leto canentia lumina; XI, 874, laxos ... umeris languentibus arcus). 
In general, when there is an opportunity for rendering noises, the use 
of the sounds ceases in the Aeneid to be indifferent; they are adapted, 
perhaps with more felicity than by his predecessors, to the noises 
which the poet desires to represent; e.g. in XI, 714: Quadrupe- 
demque citum ferrata calce fatigat, the explosive c, with the support 
of f, reproduces the galloping of the horse, but at the same time it 
brings to our mind the effort of the rider; a connection of which we 
only catch a glimpse in the other writers is established in Virgil 
between the value of the sounds and certain images, ideas, or impres- 
sions of various kinds. It is the part of each of us to appreciate this 
connection, since he only offers it to us, although in this particular 
ease the poet takes pains to facilitate the interpretation by one of 
the words of the combination. Thus in XII, 573: Ferte faces 
propere, foedusque reposcite flammis, the f’s express the loud roar 
of the flames, and the pressing nature of the demand is suggested to 
the mind by propere, the initial of which forms alliteration with 
that of the second element of reposcite. In XII, 622: Sic ait 
adductisque amens subsistit habenis, the sound of a puts in relief 
the abruptness of Turnus’ action and the repetition of the sound 
gives the impression of mental disturbance; we are enabled to in- 
terpret the repetition by one of the words of the alliterative group, 
namely, amens. There is therefore in the Aeneid, as there had always 
been before its day, phonic expressiveness in alliteration and the 
power of giving value to an auditory image; but at that time the 
process has passed beyond that stage and has become a generator of 
impressions. 

Cordier sums up his Conclusion as follows: Alliteration, to judge 
from the examples which have been gathered in Virgil’s poem, and in 
spite of the distance which separates it from its origins, continues 
to be bound to the special quality of the initial sounds of the words. 
This has been thrown into the shade in the course of time, but the 
predominance given during the development of the process to the 
most strongly articulated consonants testifies that in the poet’s time 
the effects of the early usage were still felt, more or less confusedly ; 
at least one can see in the choice or creation of expressions (face 
... ferroque, timentem turbatumque) similar to the old formulas 
(domi duellique, purus putus) the survival of the process in the 
domain of literature; otherwise the voluntary formation of such 
impressive groups as magno... murmure or turbante tumultu, many 
times repeated in the course of the poem, could not be understood. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp., 14: ‘Hédver dxony 7d d. 
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From another point of view, the alliteration which was formerly 
met everywhere, in prayers, judicial formulas, popular diction, as 
well as in primitive poetry, ran the risk of being condemned by 
sensitive readers as a form of expression that was rude and obsolete, 
Far from lessening their importance, Virgil made a conscious effort 
to continue the national tradition, but he knew how to transform an 
old method into a technique better adapted to a more refined public. 
The progress which was realized satisfied at once the requirements 
of a more critical ear and those of a more attentive mind. Sprung 
from a state of the language antedating Greek influences, and 
consequently unconnected with the figures of rhetoric later taken over 
from Athens, alliteration developed independently in Latin literature. 
Virgil, who imitated Homer in so many particulars, owes nothing to 
him in this field. In his time alliteration still reveals one of the most 
original aspects by which the taste and the artistry of the Latins are 
manifested. 

The monograph: is well arranged and attractively presented. 
Considering the variety of type used in the text, the typographical 
errors are ‘remarkably few. The reviewer has noticed a few besides 
those given in the author’s list of Corrigenda, none of which is at all 
misleading. 

+ JoHN C. Roure. 


GupMuND Bsorck. HN AIAASKON. Die periphrastischen Kon- 
struktionen im Griechischen. Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksell; 
Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. Pp. 139. (Skrifter utgivna av 
K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, XXXII, 2.) 


The Greek phrase which forms the title of this monograph is a 
typical example of the construction which forms the subject of the 
discussion; but in addition to the common periphrasis consisting of 
the present participle and the imperfect of efva:, the combination of 
aorist participle and imperfect (or optative) of «iva, and of present 
participle with future écoya, is also briefly treated. 

Much of the material is taken from the New Testament, with some 
from other Christian literature, on which, as is to be expected, the 
influence of the New Testament is strongly marked. With regard to 
the origin of the jv d:Sdoxwv construction, the author dissents from 
the view that its frequency in the synoptic Gospels is due to the 
influence of the Aramaic original from which they were translated. 
If it were a question of an aramaism appearing in translation, he 
says (p.68), we should expect a more equal distribution of the 
construction, which is far less frequent in St. Matthew than in St. 
Mark and St. Luke. This argument in itself does not convince me, 
since the individual authors might show their peculiar habits of style 
even in translating from a foreign original; but the passages which 
Bjorek cites (pp. 69 ff.) from Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and 
several other pagan authors, though not numerous, are sufficient to 
prove that the construction is not entirely foreign to classical Greek. 
He regards it as a feature of popular narrative style, used especially 
for giving the background of certain events and closely paralleled by 
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the English past progressive tense, but prevented by the existence of 
the simple imperfect from ever attaining a frequency approaching 
that of the English formation. 

Just as in English there is a clear difference between the participles 
in the sentences I was amusing the baby and the book was amusing, 
so in Greek the use of the participle in the progressive jv diddoKwv 
must be distinguished from its use as a predicate adjective, and 
this latter use is dealt with in some detail. The periphrasis with 
jv and the aorist participle is regarded as the equivalent of a 
pluperfect in the Latin sense, where the emphasis is on the relative 
time of events; and in fact the influence of Latin is suggested as a 
factor encouraging the use of the construction by authors of the 
imperial age. The future periphrasis, where égouat is combined with 
a present participle, is regarded as a means of relieving the inability 
of Ancient Greek (as compared with Modern Greek) to distinguish 
between the durative and aoristic aspects in future time; the peri- 
phrasis of course has the durative aspect; but it must be observed 
that some of the examples cited are in the passive voice, where it is 
possible to distinguish the two aspects by the use of the “ middle” 
and “ passive ” futures, 

The monograph deserves praise both for intelligent interpretation 
of the material and for careful organization. On p. 15 the reference 
to Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae should read 1093. 


(Sgt.) James W. PouLtNEY. 
6TH PHOTOGRAPHIC SQUADRON, 
Army Arr Base, 
CoLorAbo SPRINGS, CoLo. 


FRANK PIERCE JONES. The Ab Urbe Condita Construction in Greek. 
Baltimore, 1939. Pp. 96. (Dissertation published by the Lin- 
guistic Society of America.) 


This dissertation appears to be the first extensive treatment of a 
construction which in the past has generally been regarded as being 
most common in Latin, though the existence of certain examples in 
Greek has long been recognized. An examination of the material will 
present to the reader a great number of examples taken from a wide 
range of authors from Homer to Demosthenes, but especially from 
Thucydides, whose works have always had much to offer scholars who 
study participial constructions. 

The difficulty of making the ab urbe condita construction fit into 
any of the three commonly recognized classes of participial usage— 
attributive, circumstantial, and supplementary—has led the author 
in Chapter II to devise a new system of classification for the “ cir- 
cumstantial ” and “supplementary ” uses, that is, for those in which 
the participle stands in the predicative position. To those participles 
which give additional information about their nouns but which, like 
English non-restrictive clauses, do not serve to identify them, and 
which could be replaced by independent sentences, he applies the term 
non-restrictive. This class may be conveniently illustrated by the 
example zpoceyopynoav Kai Topyiwv xat ToyyvAos, adeAdoi 
évres (Xenophon, Hell., III, 1, 6) and would contain most of the 
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examples generally classed as circumstantial. To those participles, 
on the other hand, which form a functional unit with their nouns, so 
that the two together form a single expression capable of being used 
as subject of a verb, object of a verb, object of a preposition, or as 
an adverb, he applies the term complementary. Here would belong 
the participles in the genitive absolute, in the ab urbe condita con- 
struction, and in combination with verbs like AavOdvw, rvyydvo, 
ete., as well as with nouns after dxovw, rvvOavopat, etc., where the con- 
struction resembles indirect discourse with the infinitive. An objection 
might conceivably be raised against this method of classification on 
the ground that it tends to obscure a certain parallelism existing 
between the “ circumstantial” participle, with subject the same as 
that of the main verb, and the genitive absolute, resembling it in its 
temporal, causal, conditional, or concessive character but having a 
subject different from that of the main verb. Nevertheless the basis 
of distinction which Jones has chosen for his new classification seems 
to me a sound one, and it provides a place for the ab urbe condita 
construction. He is probably right also in reducing the types of 
relation between participle and main verb (temporal, causal, ete., see 
p. 15) to a secondary basis of classification, which of course should 
be observed in the genitive absolute as well as in the non-restrictive 
participles. 

Chapter III, forming the main body of the work, treats the com- 
plementary participle, which, looked at in the light of the new classi- 
fication, might almost be said to be identical with the ab urbe condita 
construction in its widest sense. The chapter is divided into a treat- 
ment of the participle and its noun as subject of a verb, as object of 
a verb, as adverbial modifier (with many subdivisions), and finally 
in certain troublesome genitive constructions. There are seven short 
appendices, dealing with the origin of the genitive absolute (which 
he believes to be derived exclusively from the temporal genitive), the 
position of the article in phrases containing participles, and other 
matters. 

It is possible in this, as in any syntactical study, to disagree with 
the author in the classification of a few individual passages. In 
Thucydides, IV, 44, 1, joav yap trois *A@nvatois of 
Evppaxopevor ETépwv OvK trrovs, I do not consider it neces- 
sary to regard oi ims and évypaxdpevor as forming a functional unit. 
In Thucydides, VIII, 100, 3, dwoxpovobévres ris meipas Sia rods 
ris dpovpovs mpocAOovras, however, I feel that 
we have an ab urbe condita construction; otherwise the whole causal 
idea would rest in trois dpovpov’s. On p. 19 (top) read rovro for 
rovrw; on p. 25, n. 11, read dvaxeywpnxdras, where the author has 
retained the incorrect dvexeywpnxdras of the Oxford text. On p. 69 
(middle) eivaxdov should be translated not by ninety but by nine 
hundred. Mistakes in the quoting of passages are few in number, 
and the work deserves commendation for the amount of material 
presented, for its careful classification, and for good judgment in the 


theoretical aspects of the problem. 
(Sgt.) JAMES W. PoULTNEY. 


6TH PHOTOGRAPHIC SQUADRON, 
Army AIR BASE, 
Cotorapo Sprincs, Co xo. 
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GuILIELMUS CHASE GREENE. Scholia Platonica. Haverford, Pa., 
American Philological Association, 1938. Pp. xlii-+ 569. 
(Philological Monographs, VIII.) 


Professor Greene has brought to conclusion an intricate and 
laborious task of many years, consummating the work not only of 
European scholars from Siebenkees in 1798 to Schanz, Burnet, and 
others of recent date but that of Americans like his own predecessors 
and teachers at Harvard, F. D. Allen and C. P. Parker. The result 
is a splendid, even sumptuous, volume that does honor to all those 
concerned in it. There have already been detailed reviews in this 
country and abroad; the present writer confesses to a sense of great 
shame for his delay in writing the present account, but has sedulously 
avoided reading the other reviews. Without special equipment or 
experience in dealing with the vast bulk of minutiae contained in 
the Platonic scholia it would. seem an impossible effrontery to 
question the accuracy of Greene’s text, except for the inevitable 
quisquiliae, essentially insignificant in this case, of occasional mis- 
prints. Such trivial puzzles as why on p. 73 (Phaedr. 234b) the 
note “add. b” is found in the footnote while the reading of W on 
234 ¢ is given in the text and why corrections are similarly distributed, 
or why on p. 66, at the end of footnote to schol. Symp. 219 b, the com- 
parison with schol. Protag. 335d is misread schol. ad Euthyd. 335d, 
or why Hermann’s infinitive, dvaOjcewv, has lost its infinitive ending in 
p. 75 on 236 b, will be no impediment to scholarship. In fact the care 
of the editor has been rather to lean over backward in keeping things 
clear for the user; one may even almost question whether these 
scholia have deserved this infinite effort. The footnotes and citations 
of modern compilations are a case in point. Wherever possible the 
traceable sources of the scholia have been cited, with a meticulous 
“ut videtur” incessantly recurring. Has “ Quellenstudium” ever 
been more conscientiously devoted to a subject in which it is so 
desirable? I am particularly grateful for the history of the whole 
of Platonic scholiography and its modern editions given in the 
Praefatio. It is a notable introduction to a fascinating branch of the 
history of scholarship. Warncross (on Tarrhaeus and the paroemi- 
ographers) seems to be missing from the bibliography. 

As to the value of the scholia themselves, one may say that they 
constitute one of the documents in the transmission of our knowledge. 
One may prefer to consult those modern scholia, the articles in en- 
cyclopaedias or the footnotes and other marginalia in printed books, 
but it cannot be denied that these latter often have a second-hand 
and derivative aspect when even the scratchings of scribes are closer 
to being, for us, primary. But after all the true value is to be 
weighed rather in the content than the age of our commentaries and 
the real question is whether the Scholia Platonica contain valuable 
material. On this point and on important textual points Greene has 
rendered the reviewer a kind of disservice by compiling a delightful 
preview of his own book in 7. A. P. A., LX VIII (1937), pp. 184-196. 
The following general impressions, based on perhaps 300 pages, can 
only be an apology for not copying Greene’s article verbatim; it 
ought to be read by all who consult the Scholia. 

Notes on language are naturally quite frequent, such as the use 
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of for (p. 43), the question of the spelling of yevvnrais with 
double y (p. 7, app. crit.), and Plato’s originating the expression 
mourns. There are other bits of aetiology. Proverbs are frequently 
explained—the work is a good introduction to paroemiography, too! 
This may be done with complete irrelevancy, as in the long story 
about Demosthenes on évov oxia in Phaedr. 260¢ when Plato does 
not even make the point this story sets out to explain. 

The customs of the Greeks come in for their share of exposition, 
as do religion, the games, art, etc. Neatly handled is the case of 
Daedalus on p.173, ef. 419 and H. B. Walters’ Art, p.21. Greek 
literature of all periods is quoted (once even Vergil!): the names 
of authors cited make a goodly list. History is not neglected. 
Christian prejudice amazingly enough [p.160, Gorg. 497 ¢ (2)] 
peeps through the screen through which the mysteries are viewed. 

Sometimes we are favored even with something like sympathetic 
criticism of this or that passage. The scholiast catches the tone of 
irony for us often enough. He sees anticipations of Aristotle; he 
calls attention to parallels with other dialogues in good scholastic 
fashion; though he often just maladroitly recopies at one place what 
has been said at another. His guesses or his omniscience are doubt- 
less no better than modern ones. His anonymity and achronism 
expose him and at the same time hide him from our exasperation, yet 
give him and us the advantage due to a superior proximity to 
presumable sources. There is even the notorious note dating the 
Phaedrus, 227 a (p. 67). 

The book is magnificently provided with indices nominum, ver- 
borum, schematum (schemata are the diagrams included in many of 
the scholia). A remarkable if at times irritating feature is the 
segregation of the scholia of Arethas to the end of the text. Another 
minor irritation is the double sense of the term scholia vetera to 
designate both all those in BTW in the first part of the text and 
the (more) ancient ones among them. 

It would take up too much space to list the many times ? Greene 
corrects or reconstructs while conscientiously reproducing all the 
evidence for his texts, and we have reason to be abundantly grateful 
for the frequent cross-references. All in all the Scholia Platonica 
is a model of scholarly bookmaking. 


Hersert B. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 


1 Bipyidcos, p. 80 on Phaedr, 244 b. 

2A few chance samples: P. 48 on Parm. 127 a Ilava@yvaia, app. cr. 
P. 54 on Phileb. 60d, corr. of Cohn and Hermann, app. cr. P. 71 on 
Phaedr, 230 a, confusion of Sicily with Cilicia did not wait for a British 
Prime Minister! Pp. 91, 93, 99, 104, the correction of Proclus by the 
scholia on Alcib. 111 e, 113 ¢, 121 ¢, 129 a reverses the process customary 
elsewhere. P. 130 Cohn corrected on Gorg. 448b. P. 135 Hermann 
corrected on Gorg. 454 b. 
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F. E. Apcock. The Roman Art of War under the Republic. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 140. (Martin 
Classical Lectures, VIII.) 


“These lectures,” writes the author in his preface, “delivered in 
May 1939, were written before conditions in Europe brought near 
the danger of war, and I have not altered them in order to be wise 
after the event.” But subsequent events in Europe heighten, if 
anything, the interest which this very nice little book will hold for 
its readers. The peaceful millennium, fondly hoped two decades 
ago, had not arrived; much needed now is a more general, more wide- 
spread, intelligent understanding of the art and science of war. One 
hopes that students of history will restore the military phase of their 
subject to its rightful place of importance, in due proportion to 
the others. ; 

Discussed in order are The Men, The Sea, The Land, Foreign 
Policy and General Strategy, and Generalship. 

The first lecture considers the formal tactics, the character of the 
soldiery, the increase in manpower which the territorial expansion 
produced, and the distribution of fighting power, that is, the Roman 
emphasis on the infantry arm. 

Brief quotations will perhaps indicate the theme and argument of 
the next three lectures. “It is hardly too much to say that the 
naval policy of Rome was to avoid the need of having one.” “ The 
seas were to be made safe by the control of the coasts” (p. 37). 

“Republican Rome thought of war by land first in terms of Italy, 
then in terms of the Mediterranean, and despite the conquest of 
Gaul left to the future the military problems of continental, as 
distinct from Mediterranean, Europe” (p. 67). “ We cannot find in 
Roman military history anything to match the far-ranging move- 
ments of Alexander the Great, which seemed to mock distance and 
terrain, or the brilliant timed concentrations of Napoleon, but within 
the normal ambits of its needs the Roman art of war was in the main 
well served by the mobility and endurance of its soldiers” (p. 71). 

“The outward extension of Roman power is on the whole steadily 
persistent, and this gives to it an air of continued purpose. But if 
one looks more closely, one will see that in Roman policy there is 
often an element of improvisation on the one hand and on the other 
‘ readiness to halt and see if problems would solve themselves ” 
pp. 92 f.). 

The final lecture, which to this reviewer is even better than the 
other four, discusses “ what was it that a Roman general must bring 
to his army apart from his usually aristocratic rank, the dignity of 
his present or recent office and sometimes a family tradition of 
success, and what his army could supply to make good any de- 
ficiencies in him” (p.105). Then follow brief and stimulating 
evaluations of the eminent military figures of the Republic: Fabius 
Rullianus; Scipio Africanus; (Flamininus is omitted, and Aetolian 
claims to the suecess at Cynoscephalae are tentatively allowed) ; the 
younger Scipio; Metellus; Marius; Sulla, “ the greatest general that 
Rome produced after Scipio Africanus” (p.111), which is rather 
surprising and seems contradicted by the estimate at least of Caesar; 
Sertorius; Lucullus; the subordinates of Caesar and Pompey, espe- 
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cially Labienus and Antony; Pompey and Agrippa, coupled for their 
“appreciation of amphibious warfare, of the use both of sea and 
land so far as ancient conditions admitted of it” (p.117); and 
Caesar. Of Caesar the author seems rather more critical than he was 
in C.A.H., IX, pp. 704f. “ Caesar towards the end of his career 
came to suffer somewhat from the limiting effect of virtuosity ” 
(p.121). “Caesar was punished [in Curio’s failure in Africa] for 
a weakness he sometimes showed, a defective judgment of his own 
officers”’ (p.122). Yet he was “worthy to stand with Alexander, 
Hannibal and Napoleon” (p. 123). 
In the sixth line on page 79 for “Carthage” read “ Sicily.” 


ROBERT SAMUEL RoGERs. 
UNIVERSITY. 


BrenJAMIN DEAN Meritt. Epigraphica Attica. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. x-+ 157. $2.00. (Martin Classical 
Lectures, IX.) 


Historians and epigraphists have long awaited this book from the 
pen of Professor Meritt, whose many contributions have done so 
much in the last fifteen years to bestow upon Greek epigraphy the 
dignity it now enjoys as a specialized scientific discipline, some 
knowledge of which is indispensable to students of Hellenic history. 

The unique feature of the volume, epigraphically speaking, is that 
it can be read with understanding and appreciation by any classicist, 
for it is a thorough and not too technical exposition of epigraphic 
method and might well be considered the epigraphist’s creed. It is 
perhaps the smallest book yet published by Meritt, but in the broad- 
ness of its appeal it surpasses all its predecessors; it will certainly 
have more readers. 

To use Meritt’s own words, “The central theme is very simple. 
The author has wished to show by example that inscriptions cannot 
be studied satisfactorily without proper attention to the physical 
properties of the stones on which they were inscribed.” This theme 
Meritt develops in four chapters, Readings, Reconstruction, Lettering, 
and Restoration. The only index is of Inscriptions Cited. 

The book abounds in sound epigraphic advice and I shall here 
select for comment only a few samples of the many topics discussed. 
Meritt constantly emphasizes the three-dimensional character of 
inscriptions and drives the point home by allusion to errors made in 
the past as the result of studying a single surface without proper 
reference to the lateral or reverse faces. In other words, an inserip- 
tion cannot be treated as a manuscript. This leads naturally to a 
consideration of photographs and squeezes, both of which are essen- 
tial for effective arm-chair epigraphy; indeed, it is the duty of the 
epigraphist to include in his publication good photographs (and 
under certain circumstances drawings) that will give the reader easy 
control over the editor’s findings. Occasionally more can be read 
from a photograph or squeeze than from the stone itself (see the sly 
invitation on p. 24 and Figure 4), although such readings must 
always be checked against the original. At the same time Meritt 
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describes the dangers that are to be anticipated by the scholar who is 
compelled to rely on photographs and squeezes. That photographs, 
drawings, notes, and commentary should be published as a unit is the 
ideal of every epigraphist and this is the only way of playing fair 
with the reader. The material in this paragraph must be stressed, 
because more superficial and less informed views have actually 
appeared in print (e.g., Schlaifer, A. H.R., XLV [1940], pp. 369- 
371). 

Allied to the foregoing is Meritt’s estimate of the progress and the 
value of architectural epigraphy, wherein he shows how the physical 
properties of the stones may often prove determining factors in 
correct reconstruction. Margins, adornment (sculpture, mouldings, 
etc.), blemishes in the marble, weathering, lines of fracture, all these 
serve the epigraphist as he reconstructs his monument. 

The treatment of Lettering is sober and conservative. Far from 
setting up letter forms as infallible criteria for dating (and the 
amateur tends to think of them in this light), Meritt goes to some 
lengths to demonstrate that such criteria are frequently deceptive. 
Lettering does, of course, give a general indication of date, but its 
exactness varies; it is easy, in seeking precision, to place too much 
reliance on letters alone. Even where the evidence for the develop- 
ment of Athenian writing is fairly full, an inscription may con- 
eeivably fall anywhere within the professional lifetime of a single 
cutter. Here again the necessity of drawings and photographs in 
epigraphic publications is impressed upon the reader, for only by 
studying such illustrations can the scholar who has no access to the 
stones themselves observe the development in lettering and the 
idiosyncrasies of various hands and periods. Nevertheless, specific 
examples of the progress made through the study of letter forms are 
given and Meritt also indicates how a fragmentary text may often 
be identified or approximately dated by the chequer pattern of its 
stoichedon style. 

Significant in this chapter is the manner in which Meritt traces the 
abundance of official Athenian documents alongside the develop- 
ment of democracy and explains how the evidence on stone decreases 
as democratic government wanes. “ Democracy left behind a record 
and achieved an immortality that has been denied to the interludes 
of tyranny and oligarchy” (p. 93). 

The question of restoration is left until last and in a chapter that 
should be read by all the skeptics the author states his own guiding 
principles. He believes that restorations fall into two classes: 1) 
those which purport to be verbally accurate and so to reproduce the 
original text, and 2) those in which verbal accuracy is not claimed 
but which attempt to reproduce the sense, at least, of the original. 
Meritt thinks that the second type of restoration should be en- 
couraged, since it presents to the reader the epigraphist’s “ notes ” 
and so documents his general determinations concerning the sense 
of the text and the length of lacunae. Thus he may prove that 
such a meaning as he has conjectured is at least not impossible on 
epigraphical grounds; in any case, argues Meritt, the intelligent 
reader is always protected by the brackets of the text and the red 
of the drawing. Such restorations, though not verbally accurate 
(and sometimes quite wrong), are based on the principle of trial and 
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error and stimulate others, with the happy result that the supple- 
ments of fragmentary documents gradually approach more and more 
closely to the truth, and often reach it (see the excellent and con- 
vincing example, pp. 119-129). 

The skeptic (who thinks of the epigraphist as a sort of detective 
fitting together puzzles), faced with a heavily restored text, may be 
amused. But the truth is, his amusement is based on a twofold 
ignorance: in the case of the tentative restoration, of modern epi- 
graphic method (Meritt, pp. 129-130) ; in the case of certain restora- 
tion, of the criteria employed in reconstructing a text. My own 
advice to the skeptic is that he read this book. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the epigraphist him- 
self is at fault when he uses his purely tentative restorations as a 
proved basis for detailed historical conjecture. What we really need, 
I suppose, is a method of distinguishing between established and 
tentative restoration; yet one would hesitate to suggest that another 
type of bracket or another color ink be added to the already com- 
plicated epigraphic paraphernalia. As it is, the epigraphist must be 
reasonably conservative and the doubter must develop an intelligent 
tolerance. 

This book is finely illustrated (the photograph on p. 70 is an 
exception). Meritt, true to his own beliefs, cites examples and 
prints photographs to make vivid every major point. A great many 
of his examples come from the Athenian tribute records, which serves 
once again to emphasize the indispensability of this series of texts 
for the study of Attic epigraphy. The author also finds in the 
volume opportunity to defend certain conclusions of his own and of 
others that have met criticism in the past. Notable is his restate- 
ment (against the extraordinary persistence of Kolbe and Nessel- 
hauf) of what seem to me to be the obviously correct positions of 
fragments 2 and 7 of the assessment decree of 425 B. C. (pp. 68-74). 
Equally significant is his defense of Dow against Feyel (pp. 27- 
34, 111-115). 

The volume conforms to the high standard of book-making set by 
this series; I expect that I am not the first to be irritated by the 
practice of gathering the notes at the end (incidentally, Meritt’s 
notes are crammed with important information and comment). The 
text is typically free from error; I note only Dietrich (for Diedrich) 
on p. 17, a variant form of the circumflex accent on pp. 91 and 110, 
and a missing upsilon on p. 128. 


F. MoGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Grorcius Kowatski. Commentarium Codicis Vaticani Gr. 107 in 
Hermogenis zrepi ordcewv et rept evpéoews cum scholiis minoribus 
in omnia praeter Praeexercitamenta opera. Leopoli Polonorum, 
1939. Pp. lii+-159; 1 plate. (Acta Seminarii Philologici, II, 
fase. 5-7.) 


Hermogenes was the last “ classic ” of ancient rhetoric. His works 
were so much read and used as textbooks in so many schools at 
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Athens, Constantinople, and elsewhere that a large literature of com- 
mentaries and scholia grew up around them. Hitherto only a part 
of them has been published, mainly by Christian Walz whose edition 
leaves much to be desired. Professor Kowalski has done yeoman 
work in this field, and his edition of an anonymous commentary on 
the De statibus and the De inventione is a very valuable contribution 
to the studies of late ancient and Byzantine rhetoric. The scholia 
minora contained in the same codex are much less interesting but 
their publication too deserves our gratitude. 

Kowalski has emended the text with praiseworthy skill and has 
detected and filled out a large number of lacunae. His success in 
handling the ars critica is due above everything else to his extra- 
ordinary familiarity with the material that is passed on by one com- 
mentator to the next and with the peculiar idiom and terminology 
of these commentators. 

A little more attention might have been paid to matters of form 
and to the convenience of the reader. Alterations which are clearly 
indicated in the text ought to have been mentioned also in the appara- 
tus criticus; it is not sufficient to put in it a reference to a parallel 
passage which has prompted the emendation. It is awkward to find 
the text interrupted by a reference to “R. Foerster, Ind. lect. Un. 
Vrat., 1892-3, p. 10 lin. 19-24,” nor can I see any reason why the 
lines which Foerster has edited should not reappear in this edition. 
And somewhere in the book there ought to be a list of the numerous 
manuscripts which are described in the Praefatio; if their relations 
are too conplicated to be illustrated by a stemma codicum, at least 
a conspectus might have been given with references to the pages on 
which the individual manuscripts are discussed. It would have saved 
fellow-workers in the field much time. None of these critical 
remarks, however, touches the substance of Kowalski’s work. 

In the Praefatio Kowalski has laid the foundation for much future 
work. He discusses a very large number of manuscripts containing 
Hermogenes’ own work—many more than the last editor, Hugo Rabe, 
saw fit to use—and determines their relation to one another. He also 
traces the sources of his commentator, showing his indebtedness to 
Sopater, Georgius Monus, “ Planudes ” and to the anonymous sources 
of other extant commentators. One realizes that the analysis of the 
extant material leads to the reconstruction of what has been lost; 
there is hope that if the methods of analysis and reconstruction are 
applied to a larger number of commentaries we shall some day 
know a great deal more about the successive stages of the ancient 
and medieval é&:yno1s of Hermogenes. 

FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


EK. A. Havetock. The Lyric Genius of Catullus. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1939. Pp. xii 198. 8s. 6d. 


This book is divided into two parts: Imitation of Twenty-Six 
Lyries and Analysis of the Catullan Temper. Havelock wishes his 
“versions ” to be regarded as the main part, in spite of the fact that 
they occupy only sixty-nine pages when the Latin is printed facing 
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the English. Consequently the book is out of balance and the reader 
immediately wonders what led Havelock to write it this way. 

It is difficult to understand what purpose these versions are meant 
to serve. Usually the intention of translations is to interpret the 
Latin for those who have not sufficient command of the language to 
comprehend the original. But elsewhere in his book Havelock does 
not hesitate to quote Latin extensively without translation, and much 
of his discussion can be of interest only to persons with at least a fair 
knowledge of Latin literary history. In addition, he feels that his 
versions call for long justification, and he even devotes one whole 
essay to that end (The Impermanence of Poetry), so that he furnishes 
an Alexandrian touch by publishing a commentary along with his 
verse. If translations are not intended simply to communicate 
directly to unlearned readers the substance and spirit of the original, 
they presume to have some poetical merit in themselves. Occasionally 
Havelock does achieve a pleasant effect, but the following lines are 
a fair sample of the rest. He renders 


At vos quo libet hine abite, lymphae, 
Vini pernicies, et ad severos 
Migrate: hic merus est Thyonianus. 


Hence, hence, corroding water: 
Teetotallers console. 

Bacchus you often slaughter, 
But here he’s rescued whole! 


The eight essays of Part II, Havelock writes (p. 3), are “a sort of 
supplement to my rhymes, some account of my own discovery— 
naturally not complete—of the poet’s style and substance.” Like so 
many recent writers on classical subjects, Havelock is proud of not 
writing a scholarly work—but not writing a scholarly work is no 
guarantee that one is writing a popular work. It is much as if one 
boasted that his book was composed entirely by candlelight. At the 
present time it is rather generally recognized that we have a great 
need of good popular books on classical authors. That need, however, 
is not to be satisfied by writing books which do not make use of what 
scholars have published, especially in the periodicals, for the value of 
their research is too well established to be denied. A popular book 
should employ the results of scholarship unobtrusively, but it must 
employ them. Havelock’s book gives no sign of his having done so. 

By his attitude, Havelock has allowed himself to be drawn into 
several awkward and contradictory situations, of which a few will 
suffice as examples. He is very disdainful of the numerous supposi- 
tions which have been made about the life of Catullus, but he proceeds 
to accept some of the largest without adequately indicating to his 
reader that they are by no means certainties: e. g., he regards as facts 
that Lesbia is Clodia the wife of Metellus Celer, and that the Cornelius 
of the first poem is Cornelius Nepos. Sometimes his statements are 
almost false, as when (p. 12) he says that Catullus was the first to 
render Sappho’s ode into Latin, a remark which is really not just to 
the reminiscences in the lines of Valerius Aedituus. He writes seri- 
ously (p. 82), and without footnote or modification of any kind, that 
Cicero once actually thought of divorcing his wife and marrying 
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Clodia! But later, in footnote 67, he recognizes that the allegation 
lacks a sound factual basis. He is very much confused (pp. 150, 158) 
on the subject of rhyme in Latin, apparently unaware that the subject 
has been studied.* 

From this discussion it can be seen that the book is disorganized 
and poorly thought out; it would be most unfortunate if it should 
come into the hands of an unscholarly audience. But it would also 
be unfair to dismiss Havelock’s book without pointing out that he has 
many good things to say which are very illuminating if one has the 
patience to search for them. Collected together, they would have 
made a good long essay. He has two really fine essays, Homo 
Urbanus and Homo Venustus, in which he analyzes the sophistication 
and character of Catullus’ literary circle and idiom. Havelock’s forte 
seems properly to be social history, not literary criticism. 

There is one point in the arrangement of this book which merits 
severe criticism. The footnotes are all assembled in the back of the 
volume, and yet the author has frequently included a paragraph of 


discussion in a footnote. 
WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
Ensign USNR 


Norman J. DeEWirTtT. Urbanization and the Franchise in Roman 
Gaul. Lancaster, 1940. Pp. v-+72. (Diss.) . 


This study consists of three papers which are the latter part of a 
doctoral dissertation covering the larger subject of The Romanization 
of Gaul. The conclusions of the study of pre-Roman Gaul are sum- 
marized here and show that they formed the background for the 
author’s general conclusion that there was great continuity in Gallic 
history and changes were the result of natural forces operative even 
before the Roman conquest. 

The first chapter deals with the policies of Caesar and Augustus 
in Gaul. Both men aimed to utilize for the Roman administration 
the initial advantages in the province and did so by a policy of 
moderation. There were two periods of intense activity. The first 
naturally followed Caesar’s conquest when he made every effort to 
conciliate the pro-Roman nobles, gave citizenship to certain deserving 
Gauls, and recognized the old Gallic organization by civitates as the 
basic one for the new régime. The second period of intense activity 
occurred from 16 to 13 B.C. when Augustus was in Gaul. The 
census, which was an appraisal of all taxable assets, the maintenance 
of good roads, and the collection of taxes were the sole points on 
which he showed an aggressive attitude. He did not discourage 
Gallic customs; the organization by civitates continued. An aggres- 
sive policy concerning the Rhine frontier was necessitated by the 
demand for security in Gaul itself as much as by anything else. The 


1E.g., B. O. Foster, “On Certain Euphonic Embellishments in the 
Verse of Propertius,” Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., XL (1909), pp. 31-62. 
On this point I have also had the advantage of seeing in proof Professor 
F. R. B. Godolphin’s “ Notes on the Technique of Milton’s Latin Elegies,” 
Modern Philology, XXXVII (1940), pp. 351-6. 
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altar of Rome and Augustus at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Sadne was erected by the Gallic civitates as a sort of symbol of the 
new order. DeWitt believes that it was the result of a fusion of 
three elements but that the most important one was certain Gallic 
religious beliefs which associated Augustus with some Celtic deity. 

The second paper on old and new towns in Roman Gaul supple- 
ments the first chapter. In the development of towns as in other 
respects change was due to natural forces and not to a conscious 
policy of urbanization on the part of Augustus. This is the most 
original part of the work and the general conclusions are well sup- 
ported by an index of Gallic towns giving the evidence in detail. 
For each town DeWitt gives the data which deal with the suitability 
of the site for urban occupation, its economic advantages, and any 
evidence of town-planning. The study shows the working of 
economic factors but no policy on the part of the Roman administra- 
tion. The great prosperity of Gaul at this time made such inter- 
ference unnecessary. Some hill sites were abandoned because they 
were cramped and inconvenient, not because Augustus was afraid 
that they would become rallying points for rebellion. To the reviewer 
this accumulated evidence seems convincing. 

The third chapter discusses the enfranchisement of individuals in 
Roman Gaul. Again we see that Caesar and Augustus continued a 
policy which had started before them. During the Republican period 
many natives of southern Gaul had been given individual grants of 
citizenship by Romans who exercised imperium there. The evidence 
from literary and epigraphical sources is listed in detail. Only 
names from volumes XII and XIII of the Corpus which give Celtic 
cognomina are included so that persons of slave extraction and 
immigrants from Italy are excluded. This is a necessary control in 
any study based on names, although it excludes many Gauls who 
adopted Roman cognomina. This part concludes with an index of all 
Julii in Gaul and Germany whose Roman citizenship goes back to a 
grant by Caesar or Augustus and also a list of Claudii. 

The general conclusion is “that the initiative in Romanization 
lay with the Gauls themselves.” Perhaps the chief argument against 
this pleasant picture of the ready acceptance of the Roman régime is 
the unrest which accompanied the census. But the author may be 
right when he argues that this was caused by the prospect of higher 
taxes and not by the notion of foreign domination as such. The fact 
remains that after Caesar they never again took up arms against 
Rome as a group. No doubt the great success of the Roman adminis- 
tration can be attributed to the fact that very little was imposed from 
above and this is the fact which the thesis stresses. We are also 
grateful for the useful lists of the towns of Gaul and of the Julii. 


CHARLOTTE E. GOODFELLOW. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Prudentius. Hamartigenia, with Introduction, Translation, and 
Commentary by Dr. J. Stam. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1940. 
Pp. 274. 


Though Prudentius is commonly called the greatest Christian Latin 
poet, much of his work remains untranslated and without adequate 
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commentary. Lavarenne in 1933 published the Psychomachia with a 
French translation and commentary, announcing that similar editions 
of the other works would follow. But his promise remains unful- 
filled, and a place is thus left for Stam’s edition of the Hamartigenia. 

Fifty-four pages of introduction describe the life of Prudentius, 
the contents of the poem, its sources, theological questions involved, 
and prosody. There is little original discussion of controversial 
points but ample citation of the published literature. Some of the 
views quoted might well be challenged; for instance (pp. 37-40), 
Prudentius’ closing prayer (Hamart. 931-966) is supposed to refer 
to the fires of purgatory. But this the context apparently forbids, 
for only two regions are described, to which souls are assigned for 
eternity. There is a variety of mansions in heaven, and of caverns 
in Avernus; not daring to ask for one of the former, Prudentius 
prays only for gentle flames and light punishment in hell. The 
troubled theologians argue that he must be thinking of some kind of 
purgatory, since he elsewhere prays for admittance to heaven; but 
this is pressing a poet too closely. 

The text is that of Bergman in the Vienna Corpus, with only three 
changes, in one of which a misprint is corrected, while in the others 
the reading of earlier editors is restored. 

The perverse rhetoric and frequent ambiguities of Prudentius will 
trouble any translator who strives for exactness. Stam has the 
further difficulty of writing in a language which is not his mother 
tongue. Neither of these considerations, however, explains all the 
slips, of which I list a few: 

Verse 79 is unnecessarily omitted. 101 dissona numina—not 
“several gods,” but “ discordant gods”; the reference is to the two 
gods of Marcion. 115 mortis de fomite—not “from the sting of 
death,” but “ from mortal stuff.” 193 f. fundere nosset—not “ might 
know that they produced,” but “ might know how to produce.” 206 
labefacta—not “wavering between good and evil,” but “ ruined.” 
309 palfebrae—not “eyebrow,” but “eyelid.” 468 forte—not 
“almost,” but “as it happened,” or the adverb may better be left 
untranslated. 615 quem pensare prius necesse est—not “who ought 
rather to atone for,” but “who must first atone for.” 861 digitum 
insertare palato—not “to put her finger into her mouth,” but “ into 
the rich man’s mouth.” 

Despite the imperfections here noticed, Stam’s work is sound on 
the whole and fills a recognized need. The extent of his labor is 
indicated by the bibliography of one hundred and ninety-six titles. 
The book is well printed and provided with good indices. 


M. Green. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Norman T. Pratt, Jk. Dramatic Suspense in Seneca and in his 
Greek Precursors. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 
120. $2.00. 

This dissertation deals competently with a literary subject and can 


be read with pleasure by anyone interested in ancient drama. The 
first dozen pages attempt to prove that the anticipatory character of 
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the dramatic suspense in Greek tragedy is the product of the play- 
wright’s artistry rather than the result of general familiarity with 
the myths employed. Pratt argues well from Antiphanes, Aristotle’s 
Poetics, and probability that the Greek audience did not have what 
he calls “ preknowledge ” of how a given play would turn out. Though 
this argument provides salutary criticism and perhaps modification of 
the established contrary view, it cannot displace it. A conclusion 
precisely the opposite of that which Pratt draws from Aristotle (p. 
6) is at least defensible; the traditional interpretation of the Anti- 
phanes fragment is after all the easiest; and, on grounds of prob- 
ability, audiences must soon have become familiar with a range that 
pretty well limited itself to 


Presenting Thebes or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine. 


Pratt then gives analyses and interpretations of the Senecan plays, 
longer in the case of Hercules Furens, Agamemnon, Thyestes (“ Plays 
with Superhuman Protatic Personages’’), shorter in the case of the 
remaining six (“Plays with Human Prologue-Characters”). These 
analyses, particularly such as that of H.F., are of the highest use- 
fulness for an intelligent reading of the play and appreciation of 
Seneca’s art. The briefer analyses of the corresponding Greek plays 
are less valuable. I question somewhat the propriety of comparisons 
where the common basis of purpose and technique is as slight as in 
the case of Seneca and his Greek models. How much meaning is 
there, for example, in a comparison of the foreshadowing and sus- 
pense in the two Troades when in the case of Euripides’ play there is 
not only the throbbing reality of the play itself but the even more 
real atmosphere of the Melian massacre just past and the Sicilian 
expedition then impending? But this is, in a sense, the Q. E. D. of 
the dissertation, that Seneca is dealing in an artistic conventional 
way with a body of stories which were perfectly familiar to his 
audience. He counts on their “ preknowledge,” whereas in the Greek 
plays the authors employ “ foreknowledge,” i. e. indications of what is 
to be anticipated provided in the play itself. 

The book is written in an agreeable and lucid style, except for the 
Conclusion, to which the author apparently felt weight would be given 
by language and construction so involved as to be almost unintelligible. 
Editions should be cited by the original date (Peiper-Richter is cited 
by the 1921 reprint, Kingery by the 1936 reprint). I must mention 
for special approbation the interpretation of the divination scene in 
the Oedipus (pp. 93 f.) and that of H. F. 421 (p. 19, note). 


Moses Hapas. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


F. H. Coutson, Philo, Vol. VIII. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
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Specialibus Legibus on the eighth, ninth, and tenth of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the two associated treatises, the De Virtutibus and 
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the De Praemiis et Poenis; thus it completes Philo’s Exposition of the 
Mosaic Law. 

As in the preceding volumes, so in this the translator has shown 
great skill in dealing with textual problems, has rendered Philo’s 
often difficult style of rhetoric into clear and persuasive English, 
and has provided brief but helpful notes on matters of composition, 
sources, and the like. But the reviewer must again express regret that 
Colson did not have the advantage of collaborating with a rabbinic 
scholar who might have dealt more authoritatively with the Halakic 
problems involved in Philo’s comments on the laws of Moses. 

In his Introduction Colson deals ably with the problem of the 
original extent and subdivisions of the three treatises, and of the 
audience to which they were addressed. While he may be right in 
holding, against L. Cohn, that the next to last section of the De 
Virtutibus, the De Poenitentia, is not addressed exclusively to prose- 
lytes, Cohn is still right, it seems, in holding that the last section, the 
De Nobilitate, is addressed chiefly to Jews, who are exhorted, al- 
though in indirect fashion, not to show arrogance toward proselytes, 
and that thus it is a proper conclusion to the whole treatise. For it 
seems clear to the reviewer that Philo’s whole Exposition and these 
appendices are addressed both to Jews and Gentiles. Philo wishes to 
make the Jews conscious of their great privilege and great responsi- 
bility in inheriting the Mosaic Law; at the same time he wishes to 
make Gentiles realize that the Mosaic Law is also a proper philosophy 
and religion for them to live by. 

In this brief review there is little space for comments on details. 
The reviewer wishes to commend particularly Colson’s appendix (pp. 
437-9) on Philo’s use of the term §ypoxparia, which intelligently 
summarizes recent discussions. He also wishes to suggest alternative 
renderings for two passages. The first is De Spec. Leg., IV, 97 (p. 
67), tis ovv 4 SiSacxadrta tis dpyns. Colson renders, “ What, then, is 
the lesson which he takes as his first step?” The context favors the 
rendering, “ What, then, is (Moses’) instruction concerning the 
governing (of our passions)?” The second passage is De Virt., 12 
(p. 171), Sdvorav, mpos dévwriay dry, pact, 
kal 7 mravtt Svevivoxev. Colson renders, “... the mind, which in 
keenness of vision excels the eyes of the body so that they, as people 
say, are a ‘mere nothing’ in comparison.” A more accurate and at 
the same time more colloquial rendering might be, “. . . the mind, 
which in keenness of vision differs, as they say, toto caelo from the 
eyes of the body.” 

These are two out of a dozen or so passages, but the remarkable 
thing is that there are so few passages where the reviewer believes 
Colson’s rendering could be improved. 

RatpH Marcos. 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION AND 
UNIVERSITY. 
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TryGve KNUDSEN and ALF SomMeErRFELT. Norsk Riksmals-Ordbok, 
Hefter 14-24. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1935-1939. 


These fascicles of the new Riksmal dictionary bring it to the 
word punkt. It will be considerably larger than originally planned 
and can hardly be expected to be finished before 1944. The increase 
in size is in part due to a more complete inclusion of technical terms 
and to recently established loanwords, and, perhaps, also in some 
measure to the wish to offer a fuller record of recent adoptions from 
dialectic speech. The total number of words in the completed diction- 
ary will perhaps be somewhere near 200,000. And yet this is a dic- 
tionary only of living standard Riksmal Norwegian (not of all Mdn. 
Norwegian, i. e., from 1525). So far as printed sources of words are 
concerned, it begins with Wergeland and Welhaven (hence ca. 1840); 
obsolete words found in these and other writers of their day are in- 
cluded, but not those in writers preceding them. The Riksmials- 
Ordbok differs from most other large dictionaries in this respect. 
But it also differs in another respect, in that it goes beyond the 
printed documents and includes everything from standard spoken 
Riksmal, whether the word happens to appear in print somewhere 
or not. For some thirty years Riksmal has steadily been taking over, 
from popular speech and the dialects, apt terms and turns of phrase; 
that is one reason why Riksmal is lexicographically so rich today. 
But a still more important reason, perhaps, for its extensive vocabu- 
lary is its vast body of borrowed words (on the sources, scope, and 
periods of the chief borrowed elements see review of Hefter 4-13 in 
this Journal, LVI [1935], pp. 273-76). Of these the present diction- 
ary gives a more correct picture than does any other, especially of the 
borrowings from English, the majority of which have come in during 
the last few decades, and of the compounds and derivatives based on 
Latin and French words that had been borrowed before. As to the 
latter, the number seems to be nearly as large in Norwegian (Riks- 
mal) as in English. I have examined a few of these words as com- 
pared with the same word, and its derivatives, in the New English 
Dictionary. Of the word parallell, adj. n. adv., taken from Fr. 
paralléle, there are twenty-six additional formations (in NED there 
are twenty-eight). For example, for the native jevntlgpende there is 
also the hybrid parallellgpende; one says parallellklasse, “ skoleklasse 
pa samme trin av undervisningen som en annen,” and parallellangrep, 
“samtidig angrep over en hel front,” etc. A very large proportion 
of the borrowed element appears only in the literary or the technical 
dialects: petrifisere, otherwise forstene, parasitt, “snyltedyr,” para- 
sittere, “leve som snylter,” perenn, “ flerearig,’’ and vb. perennere, 
“holde sig levende.” (Cf. early modern English: “ to parasite,” “ to 
perennate.”) But many of the words that were originally purely 
technical are beginning to be more widely used, as essensiell, borrowed 
from Fr. essentiel, in essence, by nature, intrinsic, now perhaps most 
often found in the sense “of decisive importance.” Cf. Norw. 
vesentlig, in essence (German wesentlich), now quite commonly used 
in the meanings: “ especial,” and “ important,” and as adv., vesentlig, 
“largely,” “for the most part.” 

An improvement that I want to commend is that in recent parts 
the accent of loanwords has been much more generally indicated. As 
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to the new RiksmAl orthography, of Jan. 7, 1938, I do not know what 
the decision of the editors is (hefte 24 was being printed about that 
time). Some of the changed spellings are: parterre to parterr, 
patient to pasient, pjes or piece to piece (pron. pjes), planche to 
plansje, plogfure or plogfdr (defined as dialect in R.Ordb.) to 
plogfar, plus to pluss, point to poeng, to take only a few cases from 
the letter ». Adoption of the changes (many of which have not found 
general approval) would probably be inadvisable at this stage of the 
progress of the dictionary. But a partial adoption (certain kinds of 
eases in which change is progress) would seem to be the solution. 


GEoRGE T. Fiom. 
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